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KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


What Discascs are more fatal in their consequences than neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore 
Throats, or Lungular Affecticns? The first ard best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES, which are daily reccmmenced by the freulty.—Testimonials from the most 
eminent of whom may be inspected. 





KEATING’S 


Testimonial from Colonel HEWETT, J.P. and D.L. 


“Ter. Maz. Evxis, Ponty-Pripp, GiamorGcan, May, 1866, 
“ Dear S1x,—I was attacked with a severe cough, which yovr Lozenges removed in a 
few Gays. My servants, aleo, by takir § your Lozenges, were soon cured, 
= 1 fel it a duty (to the public) to offer my testimony to their efficacy, which you are at 
ey publish. ‘ours truly, 
“To Mr.THomas KraTina.” “W. HEWETT. 


Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d, ; Tins, 2a 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. each. 
T. KEATING, Cuxuser, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
LOZENGES, Sold Retail by all Druggists, &c. 
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Is now used by all Respectable Families 
FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGES, 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and 
Stewed Fruits, 
Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d, and 1s. Tins. 


USE SYMINGTON’S 
PATENT PEA FLOUR. 


Ht is Easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires No Boiling, and rapidly 
makes a Tureen of Rich Soup. 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 








The Twelfth Edition, embracing all the Latest Discoveries 
and Explorations, large post 8va,, 700 pages, handsome 
cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


A BIBLE CYCLOPADIA; 


or, Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natu- 
ral History, Sacred Annals, and Biography, Theology, 
and Biblical Literature, illustrative of the Old and New 
a By woe Rav. —— 2. _ LL.D. | 

ith Maps, prepared expres y W. and A. K. Joun- 
sto, snd numerous Pictorial fitustrations. 

“ This new edition is not a mere re-issue, for the changes, | 
small and great, sre so numerous and important, that it — 
might also be called a new production.”—Zztract from | 
the Author's Preface. 





Third Edition, post 8vo., handsome cloth antique, 8s. 6d. ; 
morocco, lis. 


CLASSIFIED BIBLE: 
an Analysis of the sae ace Illustrated with 
aps. 
‘* We have only to add our ungqaalified commendation 


of a work of real excellence to every Biblical student.”— 
Christian Times, 


Twelfth Edition, small 8vo., cloth antique, red edges, 
2s. 6d.; gilt back and edges, 38.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY ofthe HOLY BIBLE. 


Designed chicfly for the Use of Young Persons, With 
numerous Illustrations. 


Levses: CHARLES. GRIFFIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall Coart 





GOLDENLHOURS — ISER, October 2, 1871,—Advertisements and Bills for ‘‘ Golden Hours” should be sent te 
. W. Green, 54, Paternoster Row, E.C., by the 18th of each month. 


In One Elegant Volume, cloth, gilt sides and edges, price 7s. 6d., 


GOLDEN HOURS FOR 1870. 


EpiteD By W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 


And Illustrated by numerous Engravings, from designs by Eminent Artists, printed on toned 
paper. 


The Volume for 1870 contains the following complete SuRtats :— 


\ 1. ON THE GRAND TOUR, A New Tale. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 


2. A MEMOIR OF GEN, SIR GEORGE POLLOCK, G.C.B., G.C.S.1., &c. With Portrait, Plans of 
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ROBINSON'S 
PATENT CORN SOLVENT 


\ } Supersedes Plaster and all other applica- 

tions for the easy and effectual removal of 

{ Corns and Warts. It penetrates the routs, 

destroys vitality, causes them to shell off, 

and leaves the surface of the skin perfeetiy 

healthy. Sold by all Chemists, in Bottles, 

at 7}d. or 134d, or free by post for 10 or 
18 stamps. 

FiOM TUR PROPRIETOR, 


_ B. ROBINSON, Chemist, Manchester. 


Special Agents.—Buriek, 4, Cheapside; Sanoun, 150, Oxford 
Birect, London, Bewrxy & Daeaper, Dublin; R Linpsay, Edin- 
ourgh; ELLisun & Co,, Liverpool; WooiLKy, Manchester; GLas- 
@ow APpuTArCcani¢s’ Co,, Glasgow; M*‘ Isaac, Birmingham; 
PonTina, Uris‘ol : ReINHARDS, Leeds; Roper \ Son, Sheffield; 
FLAP MING, So verhacpt.u; WHerLes & WHITAKER, Belfast: | 
GvULVISG W Cv., Cork 








In cloth, 82. 64., 
EVERY MOTHER 


PARTICULARLY WOW, 


WHEN SMALL-POX AND SCARLATINA ARE SO 
PREVALENT, 


BHOULD POSSESS 


DR. SPENCER THOMSON’S 
Book on Domestic Medicine, 


A. it fully describes the sympt-me aud mo.le of treatment 
of these and other dieases. 


London; CuARLES GrirFiy & Co., Stationers’ Mali Court. 





BRAGO'S CHARCOAL HISCUITS. 


She on Tina, lb., Yo, 4, 
of ts Spestin, Acidity, Heartburn, Lile, &. 


and $. each, From Ture \e,etable Carbon, giving speeds teliet a all cans 
See Report w Lunces, Aupurt 80, 362. Also 


_BRAGG S PURE VEGLTABLE CHARCOAL, 


As orepared or 


is celebcuted Biscuits, is sold in s., 40., aut 6s. buctl » 


Wa DiemAle by Basce.y & 


SanGkk & on. Lowanps & Co., Newnery & Sons, «nd al} Chemists, Wholer te unt boi in the 


i Kingdom. See Dr. Hassaty’s Report mm the Lancer, Augurs a is, 
it ss hig, “feenimanied by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout bietus wes, Jmyu + 
Breath, and W orras. 
Me, Ke PAN Q Sole Wan enfsctarer, 2 Wire e “treet, Cavensd »! Square, We 














KRY E'S WORSDELLS PILLS 


—<~c >THE BEST ~~-<>—— 


FAMILY MEDICINE. 


SJLD BY ALL Corpasngss AND OTHER DESLERS IN PATENTS MEVICINES 
av Is. 1jd., 2a. 9d., any ds. 6d. rea pox. 
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tT eit ‘ sufferer uware 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS |Reate 

| . regulating, and 
gently aperient 

powers of these pills should permit no one to cloud his judgment or 
to warp his course. With a box of Holloway’s Pills, and attention to 
its eccompanying directions, he may feel thoroughly satisfied that he 
ean safely and effectually release himself from his miseries without 
impairing his appetite or distressing his digestion. By aiding natural 
uucinon, this excellent medicine raises the bodily strength to its ex- 
pas limigs, - banishes a thousaud aunoying forms of nervous 
1 resort to Holloway'’s remedy will prove 
high ily pre oN to all persons. whetner well or ill, whose digestion is 
slow or imperiect, usually evi enced by weariness, listlessness, and 
despondevey, 














FRAMPTON’ Ss PILL OF HEALTH. 


Tus excellent Family Medicine is the most. effective 
remedy for Indigestion. Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sich 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness ,Giddiness, Spasms, and a/! 
disorders of the stomach and bowels ; aud forelderly people, or wheie 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 
PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Siuldiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from tuo 
great aflow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
ey dangerous symptoms will be eutirely curried off by their timely 


ee FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Duiness of Sight, Nervous® Affections, 
Bleteles. Pimples, aud Saliowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
avenile bloom to the complexion, 

Her Majesty’s Commissiovers have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No. 229. Strand, Londun,” to be 
wepressed upon the Government Stamp aflized to "each box of the 
genuine medicine, 

Price ls. 1gd. and 2s, ¢d. per box, 


Anv dyspeptic | 





TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


GRATEF UL FATHER is desirous of 
A sending by mail, free of charge to all 
who wish it, a copy of the prescription by 
which his daughter was restored to perfect 
health from confirmed consumption, after 
having been given up by her physicians and 
despaired of by her father, a well-known 
physician, who has now discontinued prac- 
tice. Sent to any person Free. Addr ess O. 
P. BROWN, Secretary, 2, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


j NDIGES STION, Sick Hosceshe, Loes of Ay pe- 

tite, Trowsignete Oiddiness, > pasms, ani we Sieoniew of the 
Stomach and Kowels, ickly removed by that well know: 
remedy, FRAMPION"» PI » PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the 
recommendation of operation with the most successful 
Sis caked os ead Gnameak woltia exp be better 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s, 1$d. and 2s. 94, per box, 

















SUNSHINE. 


& fEonthlp Hlustrated Magazine, Designed for Boung People, Familp Beading, and Beaders in 
General, 


Conducted by Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Res oo ig ae 





N EW STORIES FOR 4871. 


BETTER THAN THE MIGHTY. 4 Goon Stony vor Boys, by the Author of “ Soldie1 
Harold,” “ Willie Oliver,” &c. 

THE TRIALS OF PATTIE THORNE. By the Author ot “ Busy Bee,” “ burn Selwyn,” &e 

THE PICTURE STORIES will be continued. 


LETTERS TO FRANK. 
These are on various scientific subjects, both instructive and attractive. 
*.° The New Jules Lave Leen written on purpose for“ SUNSHINE.” They commence in th January Numer, aua 
wil} be continued Monthly, with beautiful Engravings, 


GIFT-BOOKS. 


The Chespest Chrisuwas Presenis, New Year's Gilts, or Birthday offerings are Ue botnd volumes o) “ Sunebine, 
These may be bad for the years ]462—1570, price, each. 1s. 6d. plain cloth ; 2s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt edges, 


EDITOR’S ADDRESS. 
We will do our best to provide you with a constant supply of attractive and profitable reading. | 
“ Something to please and something to instruct,” will always be our motto. In so doing we shail | 
act consistently with our title; for not only is “ the light sweet, and a pleasant thing is it for the | 
eyes. to behold the sun,” but the Sunshine exerts a powerfu: influence upon the earth und its imha- | 
bitants ; it invigorates and fructifies; and we desire not only u cheer and gladden you, but also to | 
help you w grow in grace and in the knowledge and love of the Lord Jesus (lnst! We want 
ou to become wiser and holier, and then we need not wish you to be happy, for you will be sure 
find that the ways of true wisdom are pleasantness and peace. 











LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Sold by all Boolisellers und Newsvenders, and at Railway Stalls. 




















GEORGE BORWICKS 
AKING POWDER? 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACOOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | 4™ovest rus many Testimonials RRORIVED WE BRO 
10 ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 








% 


Sarmayi go fewer Eggs, and ease Haves Exhibition August on 1868. 
° re i t 
astry with less Butter. tried with = ceulttios the vase aolhadaating eendas 


Recommended by the Faoulty as a PRE- | %t making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | tor inpection ithe doges of 1001068. 
the Flouz) as readering Bread more | ™'# "=~ Yow met sbliot wren 
the Te 

— than that raised with | “Roratima Behtlion, Havre ame Tose. 
east. tor of Cookery t0 the Army Britain. 
Bread may be made with it in 9 | ere eee eee Detected” hey coven 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is notin the least degree injurious. It i» indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | @ mpsine Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
necessary for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 


and rise before it is put into the | [''senoral use af sos it the greatest boon, not daly 











oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 
7 

To make Bread.—Te every pound of flow add a heaped-up tea-spoonjul of Borwicx’s Baxrna Powpzr 
ait « tate ith, ak eermaplig ote ead te ‘4 tam: adr, ed pat oe adually half a pint of coli 
water, or wile ond water, in which little salt has beon previously dissolved, miaing quickly bud Aly inte 
en eae to mia F it into 
small loaves, which must be + put into a quick oven. 

Norfolk Dum —Make a very light dough with wiox’s Bakina PowpER; ae sor 

wil or water, ond, b added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, ih into baile the 
vice of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without off the lid. Zo asvcer- 
Se dards ule Gmtiaie 2c Gey esas ear ee fore serving, tear them 





Bold by Grocers, Druggists, and Carnchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s, 6d., and 6s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF **MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—PETIY CONFIDENCES. 


‘* When sanguine youth the plan of life surveys, 
It does not calculate on rainy days.” 


A Frew days afterwards Margaret called rather 
early, saying wistfully as she entered, 

“T hope I don’t intrude?” 

“ How can such a thing possibly enter your 
head?” said Miss Beaumorice. “ You never 
intrude. I am always glad to see you, come 
when you will.” 

“'That’s so nice,” said Margaret gladly. “I 
found myself rather de trop at home this 
morning, and that made me fear I might be so 
here.” 

“T’m not a young married couple,” said 
Miss Beaumorice laughing, “only a single 
lady, with plenty of leisure. 


| gether now and then, which they can do best 


| without a third person.” 


“Yes, that’s just it,” said Margaret, “only 
it never occurred to me at first. But lately 
Mary has two or three times given me little 


| hints that my room would be preferable to my 








company, which I fear I was too stupid to 
take as quickly as I might. It was a pity, 


| wasn’t it? It is so disagreeable to be in the 


way!” 


“Very; but, my dear girl, I don’t suppose 


| you were much so; and whenever you even 
| fancy you are, you have only to come over 
| here—you will always be welcome.” 


“Thank you, thank you, dear Miss Beau- 


morice; I certainly will, since you are so kind. | 


Somehow I always reckon on your kindness as 


| if it were part of yourself, and never fear being 


in your way, though that is rather presuming, 


| is not it?” 


“ Not at all; you know I am an old friend, 
and that I love you. Well, how does Jem 
get onP” 

“Oh, capitally. What a nice boy he is! He 
makes us laugh so sometimes. He and Susan 
go on in such a funny way together. Susan 
keeps quite the upper hand, but he minds her 
very well. John has had him fitted with a 
suit that he will soon grow out of, but at pre- 
sent he is very spruce in it. Susan gets 


through the work so well that Mary finds she 

need hardly look after her at all; ‘or if she 

wants a little help, Iam sent to afford it, so 
IV. 


Mary and Mr. | 
' Brooke may have many things to talk over to- 


that Mary says just what you said to me the 

other day, that the romance of her life is now 

beginning. For she goes out with John to 

take long walks to distant cottages, and comes 
| back quite fresh.” 

“T am glad of that. 
meanwhile P ” 

“Oh, sometimes I read a novel, and some- 
times I go into the kitchen and get Susan to 
' teach me how to cook. The first day she let 

me make an Oswego pudding all by myself, 
only standing by and telling me’ what to do; 
and when Mary said, ‘ This is the nicest pud- 
| ding we have had yet,’ it was such fun to say, 
'*I made it!’ At first she really would not 
‘believe it. And ever since that John says, 
| * Well, Margaret, is this another of your won- 
derful puddings?’ and sometimes I say ‘ Yes,’ 
| sometimes ‘ No,’ and sometimes I will not tell 
| him whether or no.” 
| “ Well, you have found a new source of hap- 
piness and usefulness. I shall be quite in- 
| terested in the history of your puddings.” 

“T shall not have time to make many more, 
for my month is nearly up. I do wish Mary 
would ask me to stay a little longer. I would 
take great care not to be de trop.” 

“ Perhaps she will.” 

“TI don’t think it, because she has- named 
several little things that she means to do after 
I am gone. She will have another visitor, I 
think John’s sister; but she does not seem to 
want her much. If she would have me a 
| little longer, that would keep Miss Brooke 
| away.” 

“ But perhaps Mr. Brooke is as fond of his 
sister as Mary is of you. It will not do, you 
know, for her to be selfish, now that she has 
his happiness to consider as well as her own.” 

“No, to be sure—I did not think of that; 
only I can’t help wishing.” 

“T dare say Mary will have you with her 
again in the course of the summer, especially 
as you are so useful.” 

“I do hope she will! 
much ! 
think. It is easiest to be good here. People 
seem to have so many pleasant little duties 
here that they never think of in town. Mrs. 
Garrow wishes Mary to visit the poor, and the 
schools, and to have a Sunday school class. 
Mary has promised, but I don’t think she 
' much likes it. Mrs. Garrow is going to take 

3A 


And what do you do 


























I like being here so | 
Country life is much the happiest, I | 
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her round to the cottages with her some 
morning, and let her see how she gets on with 
the poor people.” 

“That is very kind of her.” 

“ Yes, very. Miss Nuneham has a class, has 
she not? and is a district visitor. She finds 
time for it, and yet she has a great deal more 
to do at home than Mary has, so I think Mary 
might manage it.” 

“ Perhaps she will in time. 
everything at once.” 

“ No, and Mary has never been used to this 
sort of thing. Nor have I, but I think I should 
take to it more than she will.” 

* We shall see. I was going to call on the 
Miss Nunehams this morning. Will you like 
to go with me?” 

“Oh, so much! How pleasant it must be 
for you to call on people just when you like, 
and to see just as much or as little of them as 
you like!” 

“T cannot quite do that.” 

“ But you can go out or stay at home when 
you like, get up and go to bed when you like, 
dress as you like, dine when you like, and 
order just what you like.” 

“ Yes, I can do pretty nearly all that,” said 
Miss Beaumorice laughing, “though it does 
not go a great way towards making up my 
sum of happiness.” 

“Oh I think it must! If you could not do 
what you liked in any one of those things, 
I think it would make a great difference to 
you.” 

“Yes, I suppose it would. You show me 
that I ought to be more thankful for small 
I am thankful for them already, 
but not enough. Perhaps I am in the habit 
of considering some of them smaller than they 
are.” 

“Don’t you feel dull sometimes in the 
evenings P” 

“No,” said Miss Beaumorice laughing, “ I 
cannot say that I do.” 

“How nice! I am afraid I should. How 
is it that you do not?” 

“Oh,” said she, still laughing, “I suppose 
it is because I have so many resources. I am 
very fond of reading, and I am fond of writing, 
and I am fond of working, for other people as 
well as myself. There is always something to 
be done, so that I really have not leisure to 
think of being dull.” 

“T think your life must be very happy!” 

“Well, it is; though I have my little rubs, 
of course, occasionally. Now I will get ready 
to call on Miss Nuneham.” 

As they walked to the vicarage Margaret 


People can’t do 


. said, “T am very fond of reading,—almost as 


fond, I think, as you can be,—if the book is 





entertaining. But John says I read too many 
story-books, and, indeed, he thinks Mary does 
too. She does not mind him a bit, but goes 
on ordering down boxes of novels; but I ama 
little ashamed of doing what he does not like. 
Besides, I dare say he is right cn the whole; 
but what am I to do? He says I had better 
have a course of reading. Now, what is a 
course of reading P ” 

“There are many courses, among which you 
might take your choice. Suppose you were 
very much interested in some one in India, 
you might read all the books you could get 
about India, and from the different accounts 
try to form a general view of the whole. This 
would be made more easy and pleasant by 
taking short notes as you went along of what 
struck you, or what you feared to forget. The 
same with any other subject.” 

“That gives me a distinct idea,” said Mar- 
garet, “ which nobody else gave me before. I 
think I will try it, though I don’t particularly 
care for India.” 

“ Oh, I only named India for example. 


At 


one time I was very fond of reading about the | 


religious wars of France, and read all the 
books I could about them.” 
“ Was that an interesting subject ?” 
“Very; there were such interesting charac- 
ters. I don’t care for mere annals, if they do 
not concern good and grand characters. But 
there were many in those wars. 








Jeanne | 


d’Albret and her good mother, and her brave | 


though faulty son; Sully, Coligni, 
morenci, Condé, and a great many others.’’ 

“ My ideas of them are rather misty. 
pose I were to read about them, what book 
should I begin with? ” 

“ Well, I think Smedley’s ‘ History of the 
Reformed Religion in France’ would be as 
good as any. It is in three little volumes.” 

“That would suit me exactly, I think. I 
will put down the name.” 

“T will lend you the book when you go 
home, if you will engage to return it in a 
reasonable time. I do not like to lose sight of 
my books.” 

“Oh, I will promise faithfully 

“And perform faithfully, I hope, which will 
be more to the purpose.” - 

Margaret laughed and said she would. 
“Though we are rather a bad family for re- 
turning books,” she added, “ mamma has had 
to make good one or two sets that were lost. 
But I had nothing to do with it. Thank you, 
Miss Beaumorice, for giving me something to 
do when I go home, Now that I have left 
school, I hardly know how to fill up my morn- 
ings; an hour or two of improving reading 
will give me self-respect, besides pleasing John.” 


” 
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“ It will be very good indeed for you; and I 


hope you will now and then write to me of 


what particularly interests you.” 

“That I gladly will. I rather dislike letter- 
writing in general, because I have so little to 
say. What a pretty little blue flower this is! 
Is it not forget-me-not ? ” 

“Yes, that is one of its names. It is ger- 
mander speedwell. Suppose we try how many 
different specimens of wild flowers we can col- 
lect before we reach the vicarage.” 

They found twenty-eight ; and Margaret de- 
clared she would write down all their names as 
soon as she returned. The fear of forgetting 
them, and of the specimens withering before 
she could put them in water, made her impa- 
tient to reach home. 

“When you have finished Smedley,” said 
Miss Beaumorice, “I will lend you Lacretelle’s 
‘Histoire de France pendant les Guerres de 
Religion.’ There are four volumes, in very 
easy and pretty French.” 

“Thank you,—that will be beginning ‘the 
course.’ ” 

“ ‘You may have Davila, too, when you have 
returned the others; but perhaps you would 
hardly care to have it, though the Italian is 
very pure and good, and he is considered, on 
the whole, a fair writer.” 

“We shall see when the time comes,” said 
Margaret. ‘“ At present it seems to me as if it 
would be quite grand to read books in English, 
French, and Italian, all on the same subject. 
But I won’t answer for my perseverance,” 
added she, laughing. “And I know scarcely 
anything of Italian.” 

“Set to work with a dictionary, and find 
out every word you don’t know; you will soon 
find you require its aid very little.” 

“ Well, I can but try.” 

Miss Beaumorice had the pleasure of think- 
ing that she started Margaret off with plenty 
of good purposes, whether they eventually bore 
fruit or not. 

A few days afterwards Mary called on her. 

“‘T know this is too early for visiting,” said 
she, “ but can you spare time for a little talk 
with me, as you did for Margaret? I hada 
few such pleasant mornings, but I fear I shall 
have no more.” 

“ Why soP” 

“Oh, so many things prevent. Mrs. Garrow 
bores me so much with her plans of useful- 
ness. Surely I did not marry John in order to 
be converted into a district-visiting machine ? 
Is it fair, do you think P All the bloom of my 
life is being rubbed off.” 

“I do not think Mrs. Garrow can intend 
that.” 

“But she is doing it, though, very effec- 


tually,” said Mary peevishly. “And I don’t 
think I am cut out for that style of thing at 
all. My genius does not lie that way; and I 
am sure my taste does not. Iam not fond of 
talking with low people; mamma expressly 
objected to it when I was a girl, so of course I 
cannot be expected to like it now. If John 
had told me I must submit to that kind of 
drudgery, I think I should have told him de- 
cidedly I could not yield to such conditions,— 
[ really think I should!” 

And Mary looked thoroughly out of temper, 
as well as out of heart about it. “I already 
go to cottages with him,” said she, “though I 
do not always goin. Do tell me, Miss Beau- 
morice, what I am to do.” 

“T hardly know how to advise, because I 
do not know what you have been asked to do 
already.’ 

*‘Oh, Mrs. Garrow has been so tiresome. 
She said in that ‘ good-body’ way of hers, ‘ My 
dear, I'll take you round on Monday to the 
cottages, —just as if she was doing me the 
greatest favour. I hate her ‘my dearing’ me 
as she does,—it so completely removes me 
from my own level. I’m sure I heartily hoped 
it would rain on Monday, but it did not; and 
Margaret, you know, came over here, leaving 
me quite at Mrs. Garrow’s mercy. I thought 
it was a good opportunity of wearing my straw || 
hat, at any rate, and she came for me early, | 

| 





and was very pleased to find me ready. The 
first cottage we went to was to see an old 
woman actually dying,—there is not a chance 
of her recovery. Her skin is the colour of 
dirty wash-leather, and her bones nearly come | 
through it. Fancy how unpleasant! The |; 
room, too, was rather close, though the |! 
window was open a little. Well, she seemed 
to be a special pet of Mrs. Garrow’s. I || 
thought she never would come away. She | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 





kept talking about the old woman’s soul, and 
the comfort of having made her peace, and her 
interest in the promises, and actually asked to 
be remembered in her prayers! After that 
she read her a short psalm, and the old 
woman made quite a long speech, as well as 
her cough would let her; and when we came 
away, Mrs. Garrow’s face actually beamed as 
she said to me, ‘ What a privilege to visit such 
I thought it a privi- 





an old saint, my dear!’ 
lege to come away !” 

“The next cottage,” resumed Mary pre- 
sently, “ belonged to a woman who supported 
herself by ironing, and who had a drunken 
husband. Mrs. Garrow wanted to know how 
he was going on, and the woman had a long 
story to tell. I didn’t see why Protestants 


need confess these things, as if they were 





| 
if 
Catholics. The woman seemed to find it a | 





























| stood folding her hands, with her head on one 


| all her fault, and gave her a good scolding. 





- Lord enough. 
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relief; for you see she was telling her hus- 
band’s sins, not her own, which seemed to me 
a good deal like tale-bearing. However, Mrs. 
Garrow spoke to her very plainly and sensibly, 
I must say, though I wondered how she could 
do it; and the woman did not seem much to 
like it, but owned at length that Mrs. Garrow 
was right, perhaps expecting to be the better 
for it. When we came away, Mrs. Garrow said, 
‘My dear, I was obliged to speak very faith- 
fully to her.’ I did not think the woman at 
all a nice person. 

“Next we went to a young married woman 
with several children,—a slatternly dawdle, 
who is quite irreclaimable, I think. Mrs. 
Garrow spoke very warmly to her, and she 


side, like a ninny. One of the children had 
scalded itself, and Mrs. Garrow told her it was 


She dressed the child’s scald herself, and got 
me to assist; it almost turned me sick. 
Another child had an eruption on its face— 
‘humour,’ Mrs. Garrow called it—and it made 
me quite uncomfortable; but she said it was 
nothing infectious,—only the result of poor 
living and want of proper cleanliness. That 
might not prevent its being infectious, you 
know. 

“Lastly, we went to see an old man and 
woman, quite past work, but the pictures of 
cleanliness, content, and comfort. They put 
me in mind of ‘John Anderson, my joe.’ Mrs. 
Garrow approved them so much that she 
seemed unable to tear herself away from them. 
I don’t think I ever saw her enjoy anything 
so much! And they seemed equally fond of 
her. The old man laid his shaking hand on 
her arm quite familiarly (though not dis-| 
respectfully), and his face beamed as he said, 
‘What I say, ma’am, is, people don’t test the 
If you ax them, do they believe 
His promises, they say they do; but they 
don’t test em. They go on a grumbling and 
a grumbling, and a complaining and a com- 
plaining to anybody as will hear ’em, and they 
don’t go to Him as has said, ‘Come unto 
Me!’” 

“That was very good,’ said Miss Beau- 
morice. 

“Yes, but it was only a truism, you know, 
and to hear him say it, and to see Mrs. Garrow 
listen to it, nodding her head and looking so 
edified, you would have thought it a new dis- 
covery. When we came away, she looked full 
at me, in a rapture, and said, ‘My dear, that 
old man is quite a lesson to me.’ 

“In short,” pursued Mary, “I never was 
more glad than when I reached my own gate, 
and she would not come in. She only squeezed 











my hand with immense fervour, and said, ‘ You 
see, my dear, how easy it is to get at the 
hearts of these poor people, if you do but go 
the right way to work. I always feel it does 
me good,’ which I would not echo in sincerity. 
In short,” said Mary, with an impatient sigh, 
“T feel it does not suit me at all, and it is no 
good being hypocritical. Besides, I don’t like 
going into infectious cottages, or cottages that 
may be infected. I owe it to John not to catch 
anything, and I’m very susceptible.” 

Miss Beaumorice here offered her cake and 
wine, which she accepted very readily. 

“Dear Mrs. Garrow,” said Miss Beaumorice, 
smiling as she cut the cake. “You have quite 
interested me in her, you describe her so capi- 
tally. I could see her and hear her exactly.” 

“Well, of course she is a very good woman,” 
said Mary doubtfully, “ but there is such a dif- 
ference in our age and in the way we have 
been brought up. What is very well for an 
old lady at the fag end of life is hardly suit- 
able for a girl in her honeymoon.” 

“No doubt her principle is, ‘Train up a 
young wife in the way she should go.’ I know 
she did so with her own daughter.” 

“Yes, I dare say; but do you know that 
daughter is a perfect horror to me. There is 
no one I should so dislike to take after. So 
that does not strengthen your case,” said 
Mary, laughing. “John can’t bear her, any 
more than I can. He Says she is such a con- 
trast to his sister. And, by-the-bye, Miss 
Beaumorice, I’m half afraid this piece of per- 
fection will be another horror to me in a dif- 
ferent style. I hope she may not be, for I 
must have her to stay as soon as Margaret 
leaves, and I don’t know when she will go.” 

“When I came to live here,” said Miss 
Beaumorice, “my means being small, I was 
anxious to keep well within bounds; but as I 
was a stranger, it was a great treat to me to 
have an old friend to stay with me occasionally. 
This of course made a little difference, though 


not much, in my housekeeping bills; and I | 


found it a good plan to have a visitor, say for 
ten days or a fortnight, and then be a week or 
ten days by myself before I invited another. 
This enabled my housekeeping to recover it- 
self, and I think it was a good thing for my 
own mind too, and prevented my becoming too 
dependent on others.” 


“That was excellent,” said Mary, “and I | 


should like it very much.” 

“ Why not try it, then? ” 

“T am afraid I cannot. John will expect 
Alicia to come directly Margaret goes, and I 
fear she will expect it too. A week will be 
the very outside of what I shall be able to 


manage.” 
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“That will be something.” 

“Yes, and I can put it on prudential 
ground; for really, since we are on the sub- 
ject, it is almost necessary. In fact, it was one 
of the subjects I came over to speak about. I 
have exceeded the mark, and the month’s bills 
look rather frightful.” 

“Tf you paid by the week, you would find 
them less formidable.” 

* Oh, but how troublesome!” 

“TI say nothing about that, though the 
trouble is very little—very much less than 
trouble of mind at being out of pocket. That 
would be ‘a geometrical distribution of ex- 
pences which would diminish their weight.’ ”’ 

“I believe you may be right there,” said 
Mary, sighing, “but if I begin to-morrow, 
there are still this month’s bills that must be 
paid; and it will be very ignoble to be obliged 
to tell John I have been unable to keep within 
my allowance.” 

Vos: * 




















be covered by four or five pounds; and on my 
wedding-day papa put a little purse into my 
hand with ten new sovereigns in it. I can 
clear it off out of that, only certainly that is 
not the way I meant to spend it! I had 
thought of so many pretty things! ” 

“ Depend on it they would not give you half 
the relief that this will.” 

“Perhaps not; and then I need not trouble 
John. It is very tiresome, though. Thank 


| you for helping me out of my difficulty.” 


“ You are going to help yourself out of it, I 


think,” said Miss Beaumorice. 


CHAPTER XIV.—FLOWERS OF RHETORIC, 


| “‘ What can satire, whether grave or gay, 


And where are its sublimer trophies found ? 
What vice has it subdued? whose heart reclaimed?” 
Cowper. 


ManrGaret obtained no extension of her visit. 
She came with Mary to say good bye to Miss 


“ And I cannot ask the tradesmen to wait a; Beaumorice, who could not help being amused 


little ? ” 

“ Certainly not. 
way to get into, and would only postpone your 
troubles.” 

“Then what am I to do?” 

“TI think you must ask Mr. Brooke to help 
you this time, and determine not to exceed 
bounds again.” , 

“ But how can I keep the tradesmen in 
check ? 
or nine pounds, the butcher sends me twelve 
or thirteen.” 





as she observed the complex expression of her 


That would be a very bad countenance. 


“You look all the better, Margaret, for your 
country holiday,” said she. ‘“ If you stayed here 


| much longer, your town friends would say you 
were growing too fat.” 


“ And yet I take a great deal more exercise 


jhere than at home,” said Margaret, “but I 

thrive upon it. 

When I order a joint weighing eight | that care is feeding on my damask cheek.” 
o o o oS 


You must think henceforth 


“ What nonsense!” said Mary. “ You will 


|eat thicker slices of bread and butter than ever. 


“ Ah, they were very tiresome about that, I | It will be all pretence if you assume the 


know. The only way I can sometimes find is 
to vary the surplus meat by new ways of serv- 
ing it up.” 


réle of the abstemious young lady.” 
* But the alumy London bread will account 


j in a fair way for it if I do, and the sky-blue 


“I do that; and Susan is really very help- | milk.” 


ful in expedients. That boy has such an ap- | 


petite!” 


“You don’t suppose his chubby cheeks are | 
Beaumorice. “ Youand Mr. Brooke have made 


kept on nothing, do you?” 


“T am afraid Maggie, your love of Longfield 
is only cupboard love.’’ 
“No, that I am sure it is not,” said Miss 


“No,” said Mary, laughing, “and he is a/ her stay so pleasant to her, that she is naturally 


great deal cheaper than cook. He goes out 
sometimes before any of us are up, and brings 
in ever so many mushrooms to stew with any 
bones or scraps he can get Susan to give him. 
His stews smell so tempting, that I told him 
he might as well bring me a few mushrooms, 
but he has not been able to find any more. I 
think he can imitate the note of every bird in 
the country; he says he ‘knows every man 
Jack of them;’ and sometimes you would 
really think we had a blackbird and nightin- 
gale in the house.” 

“ Well,” resumed she, after a short pause, 
“T think the best way will be to make a little 
sacrifice. The sum that hampers me so can 





sorry to go away.” 

“Yes, that is just it,” said Margaret. “TI 
shall miss my morning run round the garden, 
and my nice walks here,—” 

“And your novel reading by the hour 
together,” said Mary, ironically. 

“ Well, that has been one of my many treats,” 
said Margaret, with frankness, “but I am 
going to be an intellectual young lady now, and 
Miss Beaumorice is going to start me off with 
a book in three volumes.” 

“That sounds wonderfully like a novel.” 

“ But it is not one,” interposed Miss Beau- 
morice. “I have packed it for you, Margaret; 
mind you let me know how you like it.” 
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“Yes, I will indeed. And I have an object, 
now, in improving in drawing. When I come 
again I may trya little sketching. ‘When will 
that be, say the bel's of Stepney’?” with a 
droll look at Mary. 

“ Aye, when, indeed P” said Mary, “not till 
Miss Brooke has ccme and gone, and perhaps 
a few others. It is just as I feared, Miss 
Beaumorice! I cannot get more than a week’s 
reprieve.” 
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“Make the most of it, then,’ said Miss 
Beaumorice, “and try to look forward to her 
visit as a treat.” 

“John contrives to prevent that, by contin- | 
ually telling me she is such a piece of perfection | 
—and he does not know her very well himself. 
When he was at home she was at schoo}, and 
when she left school he was at college.” 

“ But probably they corresponded.” 

“ Oh, but how deceptive letters are! People 
always show their best side, and keep their 
little faults out of sight.’’ 

“Or think they do, at any rate,” said Miss 
Beaumorice, “but habitual, characteristic 
thoughts are often revealed in spite of that.” 

“T think Alicia reveals a good deal of self- 
conceit. However, I mean to be prepared for 
it. When are you coming to hear John preach, 
Miss Beaumorice? It is a shame that you 
have not heard him yet.” 

“ Well, I will come over to-morrow afternoon, 
unless it rains; but the fact is, I have my little 
duties on Sunday that prevent my wandering 
much from my own church.” 

“Oh, but to hear a friend !—a friend’s hus- 
band! If you don’t come, I shall think you 
have taken up a prejudice against him.” 

* That would be quite unfounded.” 

“ Well, I shall look on your coming as a cer- 
tain thing. Iam surethe weather will be fine, 
and you must stay to tea.” 

“ Yes, do,” said Margaret earnestly. 

“T shall like it very much, weather permit- 
ting.” 

“Oh, I’m sure it will be fine,” said both the 





sisters. 

The weather proved all that had been pro- 
phesied—all that could be wished. It may 
have surprised the reader that Miss Beau- 
morice had not yet found an opportunity of 
benefitting by Mr. Brooke’s ministry. But she 








was by no means given to change, and had 
besides an instinctive feeling that she might 
not relish Mr. Brooke’s preaching as much as 
Mr, Nuneham’s, or Dr. Garrow’s. That mis- 
giving was an insufficient excuse for not putting 
it to the test; besides, it was an attention she 
owed her young friends; she set forth, there- 
fore, determined to be pleased and profited, on 
Sunday afternoon. 











Lambscroft and Longfield have hitherto 
been undescribed, because, at the season when 
these annals began, there really was nothing 
very attractive in either of them. They were 
then in leafless, naked bareness, either frost- 
bound, snow-covered, or surrounded by mud 
and slush. But now, at the end of May, they 
were as pretty as could be; as they could be, at 
any rate. Longfield church was much older 
and prettier than Mr. Nuneham’s modern dis- 
trict church of St. Thaddeus. Lambscroft was 
altogether quite a recent place, deriving its 
existence from its convenient proximity to the 
branch railway line, which induced sanguine 
speculators to sow villas and cottages just 
where land was cheap, without any general 
purpose of uniformity. And though this 
absence of plan is one of the reasons why our 
English villages and hamlets are so original 
and attractive, Lambscroft dated its rise, not 
from the old times when our forefathers com- 
bined good taste and sagacity, provided for 
beauty as well as comfort, but from these 
skimp, scrimping times, when building societies 
and master builders take every advantage of 
each other within the law, with total unconcern 
for the incoming tenants. Consequently Miss 
Beaumorice, with a strong love of the 
picturesque, had by no means been charmed 
with her locality when she first settled in it, 
and had only become attuched to it from habit. 
Longfield, when she made its acquaintance, 
pleased her much more, and it was only the 
fact that there was no house there for her, large 
or small, that altogether reconciled her to being 
established in the adjacent hamlet. But then 
there were many minor disadvantages which 
would have been drawbacks to her at Longfield; 
namely, its distance from the railway, its poor 
array of shops, and its reputed insalubrity on 
account of its lying low, and being insufficiently 
drained. The main reason of her fondness for 
Lambscroft, however, was that she liked the 
people who lived in it. 

The walk taking her rather longer than she 
had calculated on, she only reached the quaint 
old church just as the bell ceased ringing; and 
in spite of expressive looks from Mary and 
Margaret, she availed herself of a seat nearer 
at hand than theirs, and almost in front of the 
reading desk, into which the pew-opener 
ushered her. A hymn was heartily if not 
very harmoniously sung; Dr. Garrow con- 
ducted the service witha good deal of devotional 
fervour, reading the first lesson, Mr. Brooke 
reading the second. Miss Beaumorice was 
interested and warmed by the service. Then 
another hymn, and then Mr. Brooke appeared 
in the pulpit, his rector just under him. His 
very first utterance disappointed Miss Beau- 
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morice, and as he proceeded, the feeling 
increased. She thought him sententious and 
unpractical ; he raised difficulties that his con- 
gregation would never have dreamed of, to 
refute them with excessive sarcasm. ‘“ What 
good can the poor people derive from all this ?” 
thought Miss Beaumorice, with chagrin; and 
unguardedly looking towards Mary, she found 
her watching her with such keen scrutiny, that 
she felt she must let her face tell no tales. 
The effort to preserve a stolid impenetrability 
was tiresome and distracting ;, she lost the con- 
nection, and was only recovering it when aloud 
hem from Dr. Garrow almost made her start. 
She was not sure whether he had merely 
cleared his throat, or meant to protest against 
something in the sermon. Mary’s sharp eyes 
were on her again, so that Miss Beaumorice 
was almost provoked with her, and altogether 
felt she had heard a most unsatisfactory 
sermon. 

The catechizing that she felt sure would 
follow, was uncomfortable to think of; but here, 
Mary’s complacent belief that she must have 
been delighted came to her aid. 

“ Well, how did you like him?” began she 
eagerly, directly they had quitted the church 
path and its numerous groups. “It was such 
a treat to watch you! I know exactly what you 
thought, especially about the apples of Sodom ; 
quite a new metaphor, I think ? ” 

“TI have heard them used in metaphors 
before,” said Miss Beaumorice, “but the 
application was different.” 

“Oh yes, and that was where the point lay— 
the application was quite original.” 

“ And the mirage in the desert,” said Mar- 
garet, “I liked that still better; I keep a list 
of John’s similes.” 

Mary smiled approvingly. “The truth is 
he has a very fertile imagination,” said she, 
“and therefore deals in imagery. It comes to 
him as easy as possible; whereas I believe you 
might hunt through one of Dr. Garrow’s ser- 
mons from beginning to end, without being 
able to find the smallest figure of speech.” 

“Dr. Garrow is of quite a different school,” 
said Miss Beaumorice, smiling a little. 

“ Quite,” said Mary, emphatically. 

“A very different school, but a very good 
one for all that,” said Miss Beaumorice. 

“Oh, of course, in his old-fashioned way. I 
can’t see him where I sit, in the chancel, but I 
often picture his face, while John is preaching 
just over him. Sometimes I fancy the good 
old gentleman sleeps. t any rate, he gives 
a loud ‘hem!’ now and then, as if to assure us 
he is awake.” 

Here they entered the house. 
“ But with regard to John,—now did not you 


think—-—oh, here he comes. John, we are 
talking about you; we have been talking over 
your sermon.” 

“Much obliged,” said he, very smilingly. 
“But what do you think of Dr. Garrow’s 
hauling me over the coals?” 

“NoP” incredulously. 

“ He has though, actually. When we were 
in the vestry, ‘My dear Brooke,’ said he, in 
his patronizing, self-satisfied way, ‘ your pro- 
nunciation of Mephibosheth is no doubt the 
last new improvement; but, do you know, 
I’m an old gentleman, and like what is old, 
and the name has been accented the other 
way from time immemorial. It won’t do, you 
know, for you and me to pull different ways ; 
so, if you please, we'll call it my way in future. 
Seniores priores; the school-children follow 
my lead, and would only think you did not 
know how to pronounce the word.” 

“The idea!” gasped Mary. “And what 
did you say?” 

“Say? I only bowed. I could not say 
anything.” 

“Capital!” cried Mary; “was it not, Miss 
Beaumorice? He did not commit himself in 
the least.” 

“Yes, I think he did the best thing he 
could,” said Miss Beaumorice. “Dr. Garrow 
is so much his senior, and accustomed to be 
deferred to; and really with reason, for he is 
a most excellent man.” 

“Oh, of his excellence there is no dispute,” 
said Mr. Brooke, still in high good humour; 
“but that does not hinder his being dread- 
fully benighted.” 

“ By the way,” began Miss Beaumorice, and 
she went off to something which hardly could 
be lawfully called by the way, but which op- 
portunely diverted the dialogue into a new 
channel, without any apparent strangeness. 
Afterwards, as she went home, she thought 
what a narrow escape she had had of a very 
awkward controversy, in which she could 
hardly have been honest without giving pain 
and offence. But on the whole, her desire of 
sitting under Mr. Brooke’s ministry, which 
had somehow been never very strong, was 
now considerably lessened; and she thought 
what a good thing it was to stick to one’s 
own church, and what a privilege to have so 
excellent an incumbent as Mr. Nuneham. 

She did not see Margaret again after this 
evening; Mr. Brooke was going to London by 
an early train, and had engaged to take care 
of Margaret home. Mary had devices of her 
own which would keep her fully engaged, and 
as Miss Beaumorice knew this, she did not 
think it necessary to invade her solitude. It 
happened that a variety of small matters kept 


















































} able than one solitary reader,” said Mrs. Caryl, 
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both of them’ engaged for a few days without 
any need or'wish to call on the other. At the 
end of that time Miss Beaumorice felt im- 
pelled to look in on'Mrs. Caryl. The little 
manuscript had been returned with a civil but 
decided refusal. 
course she was disappointed. No reason was 
alleged; of conrse there must be one. After 
teazing herself with various conjectures, some 


of them humiliating, others absurdly wide of 


the mark, she bethought her of Mrs. Cary], 
reported so sympathetic; and though with a 
strong repugnance to open the subject to her, 
she found she had a yet stronger inclination 
to venture on it, since it could do no real 
harm, and might lead to what was advantageous 
and desirable. 

So Miss Beaumorice took the bold step and 
reached Mrs. Caryl just at the right moment, 
when she had cleared away her own morning’s 
work, and taken the little walk to the post- 
office which always did her so much good; 
and was quite at leisure for any act of kind- 
ness. The conversation ranged over almost 
everything but the one in petto, and Miss 
Beaumorice felt she must lead to it, however 
awkwardly she began. 

“I came to speak to you about something 
which—I am: afraid you will think——” 

“ Authorship?” said. Mrs. Caryl, quickly ; 
on which they both laughed, The ice was 
broken successfully. 

“Ah, I told you you would come about it 
some day,” said Mrs. Caryl, merrily, though 
she really had told her no such thing. “Iam 
so glad. Well?” 

“T’m afraid it is not well,’ said Miss 
Beaumorice. “I proved to be just as stupid 
as I thought I was at first. I wrote some- 
thing slight and sent it to Messrs. Truebury, 
and they have declined it with thanks—no 
reason assigned.” 

“ What was its nature? ” said Mrs. Caryl. 

“Oh, only a little magazine sketch; not a 
story.” 

“Ah, but they have such a predileciion for 
stories. _Why did you send to them in pre- 
ference to any other house P ” 


“Really I had no particular reason, except 


that they have brought out many nice beoks.” 

“ Harmonizing with your essay in any way?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Tf you would entrust me with it, I might 
very. likely tell you in five or ten minutes why 
it would not suit them.” 

“TI wish so you would! I don’t much like 
your seeing it, but still vs 

“You.think the public at large less formid- 








Why was it declined? Of 


“In theory, no; in reality, yes,” said Miss 
Beaumorice. “The pulic at large are out of 
sight and out of mind, but you are in sight and 
in terrorem.” 

“Oh, yes, I know the thing completely. I 
have felt it often enough. Dear me, is this it? 
Not very long, at any rate. How clearly and 
evenly you write! Printers like such manu- 
script as this. It will not take me very long 
to read. If you do not mind looking over 
that new magazine meanwhile, I will do so at 
once.” 

“Thank you very much.” And Miss Beau- 
morice immediately followed the suggestion, 
and Mrs. Caryl, with her kind, thoughtful 
look, immediately began to read the MS. 
Dead silence. In about seven minutes she 
said quietly,— 

“T like this—I like it very mueh,—but 
something strikes me already which may have 
hindered your success.” 

Miss Beaumorice was instantly all attention. 

“Messrs. Truebury,” pursued Mrs. Caryl, 
“could not possibly like this, because it is 
completely counter to what they have lately 
published in .’ And she went into 
details with such clearness that Miss Beau- 
morice at once felt their force. 





to do but this,—to draw your pen through 
this paragraph from here to here, and again 
here, and here. And then J should make a 
fair copy of it, and therefore recommend you 
not to mind the trouble, especially as in all 
probability you will strengthen and curtail ‘as 
you do so, and thereby wonderfully improve 
your article: When it is finished, don’t sei. 
it to Truebury again, but to Nay, let 
me send it for you, and we will hope for better 
luck next time.” 

“How excessively kind of you!” said Miss 
Beaumorice,” with delight. “Like the idle 
householder in ‘Sam Slick,’ ‘I feel quite 
encouraged.’ ” 

“You're not a bit like that lazy fellow,’ 
said Mrs. Caryl, “and therefore it is that I find 
it such a pleasure to help you. Of course I 
cannot certify your success, but I think I can 
predicate it. 








proceeds from quite unworthy motives, or from 
| fleeting wishes, unaccompanied by, originality, 
or even common industry. Of what good is it 
for people to cover paper without any distinct 
design by entertaining to instruct, or by in- 
teresting to improve? Even where that desire 
exists, ignorance of what has been done, and 
well done already, sometimes makes writers 
think themselves inventing when they are only 





laughing. 





repeating. This is only waste of time, you 


“ Now,” continued she, “you have nothing | 


The desire to be an author by no | 
means indicates the ability for it,—it often | 
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| energy of her signal, but took no notice, and | worried,—nothing tries me but worry,” said 


yet. 
that ‘poor girl in thin dress and thin boots, | them. I really shall be uneasy if you do not 
attend to this bronchial affection.” 
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know, and sometimes sours as well as disap- 
points people. What makes me think you will 
or may succeed, if you give your mind to it, is 
that' you produce fresh thoughts. Here now— 
and here,—” and she read short sentences from 
the essay. “These are new and terse and true, 
and likely to be remembered. So I think you 
will succeed; or if you do not, that you deserve 
to do so.” 

Saying which, she smilingly returned the 


|or single. She had a nice, bright, frank-looking 





manuscript to her. 
“Thank you more than I can express,” said | 
Miss Beaumorice. “You have made me see 
my way, and it will be my own fault if I do 
not follow it. Of course the question of success 
even then remains open; it is happy for me, 
therefore, that it is not one of primary import | 
ance to me, as it must be to many, and may | 
some day be to me.” 
“Well, I hope not,” said Mrs. Caryl, “though | 
it is always a good thing to have two strings 
to one’s bow; something to fall back upon in 
time of adversity, which authorship is to many, 
God being their helper.. Do you remember 
Madame de Genlis telling Lady Morgan she | 


had twelve trades, by any one of which she | 





could get her living in time of necessity?| A rew rainy days ensued, which isolated the 
Perhaps the good lady might have found some | friends from one another. 
of them fail if put to the test, but at any rate | morning. Miss Beaumorice called on Mary. 


she had one, and -so had Lady Morgan, that 
answered the purpose.” 
“ And now I will go home while all you have 








said is quite clear in my head,” said Miss/ is affected; you ought to have advice.” 


Beaumorice, rising: 


“Why, it is raining quite fast,” said Mrs.| with an effort at unconcern. 
“You cannot go| very heavily sometimes.” 


Caryl, going to the window. 
It seems like a thunder-shower. See} 
with a parasol the size of a daisy. She will be 
wet to the skin!” And with eager solicitude 


to draw her into shelter, Mrs: Caryl rattled} can only keep a lozenge in my mouth. A 
doctor would send me to bed, where I cannot 
“It is Mary!” exclaimed Miss Beaumorice. | possibly be, with Alicia in the house. Besides, 
| [ don’t want to run up a doctor's bill.” 


against the window-pane with her thimble. 


“Oh, what a pity she does not hear you!” 
Mary, who was on the opposite side of the | 


road, where there were no -buildings, and} you took this cold in time,” said Miss Beau- 
scarcely any trees, looked round as Miss Beau- morice, anxiously. 


morice spoke, and as Mrs. Caryl increased the | 


altered voice. 


sister with her lately,:whose looks pleased me 
even better than her own.” 

“ Margaret is a very nice girl,” said Miss 
Beaumorice. .“ I take a kind of aunt’s interest 
in them both, though they are not really my 
nieces.” 

“ Such interests are very good for us. Well, 
you had better make up your mind now that 
this rain will not cease for a good while, and 
sit quietly down and rewrite your article here. 
It will make the time fly.” 

“Thank you: I will do so gladly.” 

When the article was re-written, read aloud, 
and approved, the rain had quite ceased. Miss 
Beaumorice thankfully consigned her work to 
Mrs. Caryl’s hands, and started homewards, 
caring very little that her dinner had probably 
been spoilt. ' 


CHAPTER XV.—DIVERTING VAGABONDS, 


“‘ Yet even these, though feigning sickness oft, 
Can change their whine into a mirthful note, 


When safe occasion offers,” 
Cowper. 


On the first fine 
She was shocked at her feverish worn look and 
“‘ My dear Mary,” said she, “ your windpipe 


“Oh, I have only caught cold,” said Mary, 
“T take colds 
“ All the more need you should get rid of 


“ Quite out of the question,” said Mary. “T 


“Tt might save a heavier one, though, if 


“Oh, no, T shall do very well if I’m not 




















only quickened her pace. | Mary, with a quiver in her voice; “then I 
“She does not hear, or she does not under- cough till I tear my chest to pieces.” 

stand,” said Mrs. Caryl, regretfully. “ Dear | “T am really very sorry,” said Miss Beau- 
me, how sorry I am! She is some distance’ morice, looking at her pityingly. “ I wonder 
from home, and with no shelter till she gets| Mr. Brooke does not ‘make you take care of 
there. Had she run across the road, we could} yourself. You caught cold ‘on that rainy 
have dried her dress at the kitchen fire, and | Monday, I fear. Mrs. Caryl was so sorry you 
kept her under cover till the shower was over. | did not run across. Perhaps’you did not know 
I hope she will not take cold, but she looks| she tried to draw your attention.” 

delicate. What a pretty creature she is! I “Yes, I did; but we have:never been intro- 
am always interested in young people, married | duced,” said Mary, “so of course I was not going 
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to her in that way. She rapped at the window 
with her thimble! So vulgar, you know.” 

“Well, I would have ignored that,” said 
Miss Beaumorice, “to escape such a wetting.” 

“Oh no, I did very well. Hardly that, 
though, to confess the truth. I was thoroughly 
drenched.” 

“We feared so. I was sure of it. She 
would have have been so glad to shelter you. 
I assure you she is not vulgar.” 

“Oh, opinions may be different,” said Mary. 
“However, it can’t be helped now,—I am 
booked for a bad cold; but I can’t nurse it, 
for to-morrow we go to the inauguration of a 
pet sisterhood of Alicia’s—a make-believe 
sisterhood, I should call it, if I wanted to 
affront her, which I don’t,—and the next day 
to a school feast, and the day after that to a 
church consecration, and the day after that 4 

“ But, my dear Mary, you will kill yourself.” 

“TI can’t help it if I do,” said Mary, 
beginning to cough violently, but managing 
to say with a flash of humour, “I must die at 
the stake.” 

And then she coughed worse than ever, till 
Miss Beaumorice was actually alarmed, and 
brought her a glass of water from the side- 
table. Atthesame time Miss Brooke entered, 
and though Mary attempted an introduction, 





| her cough put it completely out of the question, 


or at any rate called on them to manage it for 
themselves; which Miss Brooke did with a 
most expressive look, and Miss Beaumorice 
by a slight bend and smile. Miss Brooke then 
ministered to Mary with almost too demon- 
strative kindness; perfectly silent, but giving 
wonderful looks; raising her feet on the sofa 
(which Mary immediately put down again), 
drawing a shawl round her (which Mary 
speedily dropped), and from time to time 
establishing quite a telegraphic communication 
with Miss Beaumorice, who did not respond to 
it very readily. 

While this dumb show went on, she took a 
rapid survey of Miss Brooke, and made her 
private estimate of her. Alicia seemed to be 
a few years older than Mary; perhaps she was 
six-and-twenty. Her figure was neat, her dress 
exceedingly becoming. It was of rich black 
silk, not disfigured by any “snip and snap, 
just like an apple-tart,” which Petruchio so 
objected to, but that fell in beautiful folds. A 
row of large black beads gave her an air 
almost monastic; her head was not very 
well shaped, but her smoothly-banded black 
hair was faultless ; her forehead was not broad, 
but flat; her features, which at first struck 
one as good, were common-place; the mouth 
flat, the eyes neither fine in themselves nor 
with a frank expression. 


“Our dear Mary has a sad cold,” was her 
first remark, and an undeniably true one. 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Beaumorice, “and I have 
been trying to persuade her to take care of it.” 

“ Oh !”’—witkh a look which said unutterable 
things. 

“ You know I cannot, as well as I do, Alicia,” 
said Mary. 

“ Ah yes, indeed—that is—colds will run 
their course. We all know what they are. 
We must take up our cross ;—and sometimes it 
is a very light one.” 

The look which accompanied this good 
remark seemed quite to rile Mary, who began 
hammering the sofa-pillow as if there was a 
stone in it, and directly Alicia had shaken it 
up she tossed it away altogether. Another 
telegraphic appeal to Miss Beaumorice made 
that kind lady feel that she was being made a 
kind of tool of against Mary, and that it was 
not altogether pleasant or safe to be an in- 
voluntary umpire respecting every trivial mat- 
ter. So she began about the weather, gene- 
rally a safe subject, and observed she hoped 
it was going to be fine, as the barometer was 
rising. Miss Brooke said, with intense in- 
terest,— 

“You have one?” 

“Oh no,” said Miss Beaumorice, “ Mr. 
Nuneham has one in his hall.” 


“Mr. Nuneham is the incumbent, I believe, | 


of St. Thaddeus P”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“Ah! a very holy man, I dare say.” 

“ He does not account himself so, certainly. 
A very humble man, all who know him must 
admit. A very devotional, self-denying, earnest, 
benevolent man—always thinking of others.” 

“ Why, then, he must be a holy man,” said 
Miss Brooke, plaintively. 

“* Yes, I think we may account him so, if it 
is a word to apply to any one.” 

“Oh, surely it is. I’m sure I hope so. 
I should be miserable indeed if I did not.” 

Miss Beaumorice thought it would be safest 
to shun polemics, and therefore returned to the 
weather. 

“T hope it will be dry to-morrow,” said she, 
“‘for I suppose you have a long drive before 

ou.” 

“Yes, Alicia is going to treat us to a 
fly,’ said Mary, stifling her cough. “So 
kind!” 

Alicia raised her hand in deprecation. “’Tis 
nothing,” said she to Miss Beaumorice. 
“ Dearest Mary makes too much of it. I 
wish she had not mentioned the fact. We 
should— 





“Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 
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Mary was here seized with such an uncon- 
trollable desire to laugh that it brought on her 
cough with frightful violence. Alicia looked 
frightened rather than concerned, and Mary 
herself shed a few tears from downright weak- 
ness. She leant her head against Miss Beau- 
morice’s shoulder; and just then Mr. Brooke 
came in, and looked surprised and grieved. 

“Why, Mary, what’s the matter?” said he, 
very kindly. 

“She has coughed to exhaustion,” said his 
sister. 

“ Poor thing! poor thing!” said he, sitting 
down beside her, and putting his arm round 
her. Mary was comforted, and looked up at 
him with eyes full of tears, but a smile on her 
lips. 

‘““T’m better now,” she said in a low voice. 

He kissed her and held her hand, and his 
kind looks and words had the happiest effect 
on poor Mary. Miss Beaumorice liked him 
better than she had ever done before. Miss 
Brooke gave her a look which seemed to say, 
“ How touching!” 

“* Mary has evidently avery serious cold,” said 
Miss Beaumorice to Mr. Brooke in her most mat- 
ter-of-fact, though kindly way ; “and as she tells 
me she has several engagements coming on, | 
think it will be the wisest way for her to go to 
bed at once, and nurse herself for them. I 
am sure I shall be upheld by you admirable 
nurses.” 

“In broad daylight ? ” began Mary. 

Miss Beaumorice rejoined cheerfully, “ Yes, 
in broad daylight, my dear girl, and I shall 
expect when I come here again, to find you 
ever so much better. Mr. Brooke and Miss 
Brooke will be excellent companions, and must 
have plenty to say to each other; and as for 
you, you shall have a good novel and plenty of 
nice cooling drinks; and I know you of old, 
Mary, so don’t pretend that you will dislike 
that.” 

Mary could not help smiling; and, in short, 
Miss Beaumorice carried her point, and actually 
saw her into her bedroom, helped her to 
undress, and tucked her in, “not for the first 
time,” as she cheerfully remarked. Then sup- 
plying her with a book from a book-box which 
had just arrived, she gave her a kiss, consigned 
her to warmth and solitude, and made her own 

way home without longer delay. 

She thought with pain of many sad cases of 
neglected colds, and wished Mr. Brooke would 
see that advice was necessary, and authority, 
too; for where is the good of the best advice 
without authority to enforce it on the patient’s 
companions as well as on the patient P How 
is a sickly mother, for instance, to get a week’s 
quiet and change if her family won’t spare 


| ed 


her? How is an overworked braiu to rest if 
an overwrought head of a household cannot 
obtain it P 

When Miss Beaumorice reached home she 
found the Nunehams had sent her some bean- 
tiful strawberries, nestling in dark green leaves. 


loving message. 

The next day was bright, but with a dry, 
cutting wind, worse for Mary than rain. She 
thought of her many times, and feared she had 
gone in the fly. Somehow Miss Brooke did 
not give her the idea of one who would bate 
one jot of consideration, however ready to per- 
form little offices, and to speak of bearing little 
crosses. Miss Beaumorice thought she might 
venture to call on Mary, even though she had 
an engagement. 

To her great pleasure Mary was at home, 
and the others had gone without her. Mary 
was in bed, looking dreadfully feverish; and 
she stretched out her arms to Miss Beaumorice 
with a little cry of joy. 

“ So good of you to come,” she said, cough- 
ing; “I was persuaded you would, and yet not 
quite sure, sol am doubly glad. I made them 
think I was quite sure, or they would have 
stayed—at least Alicia would—and that would 
have been dreadful.” 

“You must not talk, my dear Mary—I must 
talk for both. 
given up the engagement. 
self. I thought of you many times yesterday. 
you, and no doubt they would both be missed.” 

“Oh, yes, the superior as they call her, quite 
reckoned on them—so it would not have done 
not to go. Dear Miss Beaumorice, she’s no 
more a superior than you or 1; they take no 
vows, unless of their own making, and silly 
enough some of them are. Hurtful, too—” 
coughing. 

“T dare say; but now you must be quiet a 
little while.” 


their vows, at least of Alicia’s, is fasting.” 

“I believe,” suggested Miss Beaumorice, 
“fish is very wholesome twice a week.” 

“But she eats nothing—absolutely nothing 
till dinner,” insisted Mary, coughing violently, 
“and you may imagine how hungry she then 
ia? 

“Nothing ? Oh, that must be a fagon de 
parler—dry bread perhaps.” 

“ Nothing at all—not so much as a lozenge ! 








John laughed and spoke of the ancient Britons’ 
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She passed these on to Mary at once, with a | 


I don’t think she would have | 
It would have been | 
such a disappointment to others as well as her- | 


Your husband would not have gone without | 


“No, no,” said Mary, feverishly, “I shall | 
explode like a soda water bottle if I do; for I 

have pent up so many things to tell you, that I | 
shall die if you don’t hear them out; one of | 
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subsisting for days on a bean, up to their chins 
in water.” 

“ Miss Brooke would not equal that.” 

“No, but she said how fine it was, and what 
a pity such self-denial had not been sanctified 
by a holy motive. Miss Beaumorice, she will 


sicken me of the word holy, if she goes on so,” | y 


said Mary excitedly; “I think she is making 
me wicked—I quite dread her influence; it is 
so unwholesome to me. She comes into the 
room without noise, with that emblazoned 
prayer-book of hers, sits down without invita- 
tion, and begins without a word of preface, in 
such a dreadful sing-song—‘ plain tune’ they 
call it, that I really do not know whether it is 
about the Queen’s accession or gunpowder 
plot.” 

“Mary, you are highly feverish, or you 
would not be so amusing; I must give you a 
sedative, my dear, unless you will quiet yourself 
a little; I shall not stay, if I find you cannot 
help talking to me.” 

This silenced Mary for a minute. 

“The Queen’s Accession service,” continued 
Miss Beaumorice, “is very beautiful; and I 
only regret its now being seldom or never used. 
Considering what a good Queen we have, we 
might all use it heartily ; and it would fan our 
loyalty, and bring down a blessing on the land, 
and on the dear Queen herself.” 

“I know you are very loyal,” said Mary, 
softly. 

* Yes, I am,” said Miss Beaumorice. “ Con- 
sidering all we have suffered from bad kings, 
and how few comparatively have been the good 
ones, I think it a special blessing that we live 
in the reign of a good, pure-minded, high- 
minded Queen, who sets us so praiseworthy an 
example. So long a reign, too! and may it be 
yet longer! as long as it is good for her and 
for us that she should be here.” 

Mary was toned down by this, and after a 
little pause, she said more quietly, “ You must 
not think that I have really taken a dislike to 
the prayer-book, because I dislike Alicia’s par- 
ticular one. I value it very much, and I 
remember you, dear Miss Beaumorice, reading 
to me from it once, when I was very ill and 
feverish with the measles. Do you?” 

“Perfectly. I read you the twenty-third 
psalm.” 

“ Would you mind reading it to me again P ” 

“Not at all. I shall like to do so very 
much.” 

And so she read it in a gentle, calming, 
voice, while Mary’s face gradually lost its 
harassed look. After a short silence she said— 

“That is reading I like. I like it even better 
than John’s. Alicia bores me-with her inoppor- 
tune passages at inopportune times, and her 











way of reading is most lugubrious. She 
makes the hundred and third psalm as dismal 
as if it were one of the seven penitential ones. 
That can’t be right, you know.” 

“Your cough is rather quieter, now, Mary; 
and here comes a nice cup of arrowroot for 
ou.” 

“ Ah, I was beginning to want something to 
allay this irritation. Thank you, Susan; you 
have made it very nicely. And thank you, dear 
Miss Beaumorice, for those beautiful strawber- 
ries; John and Alicia ate them all but five.” 

“TI meant them for you,” said Miss Beau- 
morice, annoyed. 

“Yes, I know; and I ate five and enjoyed 
them immensely, and sent the rest down to 
them, saying I had had enough.” 

“ That was very nice of you, Mary.” 

“T have not done good by stealth, and 
blushed to find it fame,” said Mary, laughing, 
and then coughing. 

“ Now, Mary, your réle must be that of the 
Princess Hold-your-tongue, unless you want 
me to go home.” 

“Oh, please don’t! pray don’t! I want you 
to dine here. I told John you would.” 

“ Well, you must obey orders then.” 

“Yes, yes. Susan is dressing you a nice 
lamb chop, and some of the peas you so kindly 
sent us. She will bring up the tray at one. 
Now do take off your bonnet and shawl, and 
sit down by me again, or you will make me 
cough.” 

“That is a very cunning threat of yours. I 
have no objection to stay if you will be good. 
This is a bright day, but witha coldwind. It 
will suit Mr. and Miss Brooke very well, though 
it would not have suited you.” 

“Oh, they will enjoy it,” said Mary, “I am 
glad for their sakes it is fine, instead of raining 
as it did on that unfortunate Monday. How 
wet I was, to be sure! I had gone to bespeak 
some fish for Wednesday, for you know how 
difficult it is to get any, and Alicia ignores im- 
practicabilities ” (coughing again.) 

“Well, now it is my turn to talk. I hope 
Margaret reached home safely. How happy 
you made her; she did not like going at all.” 

“ No, I don’t think she did; and I’m sure I 
miss her very much, but you know she could 
not be here always. She had to make way for 
others. Turn and turn about, especially the 
first year.” 

“Yes. I dare say visits will be the fashion 
this summer, and freedom from them the 
next.” 

“Well, I don’t know what to say to that; 
perhaps, and perhaps not. Alicia knows noth- 
ing, practically, about housekeeping, and one of 
her fixed ideas is that everybody, without refer- 
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ence to small means and small families, should 
make soup for the poor, when perhaps they 
have as much as they can do not to show they 
are poor themselves. Of course, wealthy 
people like the Garrows, can have coppers full 
of soup, without stinting for plenty of gravy- 
beef and vegetables; and as I tell Alicia, every 
poor person may go there on soup days and 
have pitchers-full of soup fit for an alderman. 
But too much of a good thing is good for noth- 
ing, and I have reason to know that Mrs. Gar- 
row’s soup kitchen is so open to all comers, 
that it makes them actually dainty. At all 
events, there is no want of another; and I 
could not have one if there were. However, 
Alicia, i. 

Another fit of coughing, but she would go 
on. 

“Has already rammaged up two or three 
wretched Irish; regular tramps, and Roman 
Catholics besides, whom she says nobody will 
attend to; and therefore she insists on having 
these filthy people to our back door, and ten to 
one they will some day go off with the spoons.”’ 

Here Susan came to announce that dinner 
was ready, to Miss Beaumorice’s relief, for she 
thought Mary had already talked more than 
enough; but she would have one word more, in 
an energetic undertone. 

“So she has begged me to give her every- 
thing useless, and I am sorry to say many a 
scrap and slice that might be turned to account 
in the family, comes under that category with 
her. She is never out of the kitchen in the 
morning, while Susan is dusting the bedrooms, 
which is particularly inconvenient to me, and 
to Susan too.” 

“Of course. 





My dear Mary, may I send 


| you a little morsel P ” 


“ Not any, thank you; I have not the least 
appetite; I can touch nothing but slops. Now 
do you go down and make a comfortable 
dinner.” 

“ Shall T leave you a book? ” 

“Yes, please; but perhaps I shall go to 
sleep. She said on Saturday, ‘this mutton is 
beginning to taint—I’m sure it may go into the 
stew ’—when it was quite good! and was to 


|| have made out the servants’ dinner.’’ 


Miss Beaumorice thought it best to reply only 
by a silent look, and went down to her dinner, 
which for politic reasons she did not hurry 
over. When she went up again, after looking 
over the Times, she was very glad to find Mary 
asleep. She sat quietly beside her for some 
time without so much as rustling the leaves of 
a book, and was much concerned to notice her 
short breathing and general look of indisposi- 
tion. 

Mary woke refreshed, however, and happily 








Miss Beaumorice was able to lead the conver- 
sation quite away from Miss Brooke’s imper- 
fections. Leaving her, at length, tolerably 
comfortable, and seemingly inclined for another 
nap before the absentees’ return; she consigned 


her to Susan’s quiet attention, and returned | 


home about her usual tea hour. 

On the way, she met Mrs. Garrow, who came 
up to her and said,— 

“Good afternoon, Miss Beaumorice; pray 


can you tell me how Mrs. Brooke is? I | 
have not seen her anywhere lately, and on | 


Sunday she seemed to have a bad cold.” 
“Yes. Sheis nursing it in bed to-day,” said 


Miss Beaumorice, “ while Mr. Brooke and his | 


sister are keeping an engagement without her. 
I have been sitting with her, and trying to 
persuade her to have advice, which she is disin- 
clined to. She is very poorly indeed, though.” 

“ How sorry I am. She ought to see Mr. 
Finch, for I don’t suppose she knows how to 
manage herself.” And then ensued some 
details which increased Mrs. Garrow’s motherly 
concern for Mary. 

“TI am often vexed with her, poor thing, 
she said, “ because she dresses too airily, and 
seems to have no notion of prudence. I was 


” 


on my way to her now, to scold her a little; | 
however, she is spared that, since you have | 


told me how ill she is. 
good nursing from Mr. Brooke’s sister, but 
somehow that young lady does not give me 


She ought to have | 


the idea of a good nurse; and, dear me! how | 


she goes on in church! Such genuflexions!” 
She looked sharply at Miss Beaumorice as 
she spoke, to see whether she was on dan- 
gerous ground; but after a pause went on. 
“ Nothing annoys me more in church than 


for some one who audibly makes the responses, | 


to do so about half a minute after everybody 
else. 


They ought to keep time if they repeat | 


them at all; at any rate if audibly. Don’t | 


you think so?” 

“Yes, I quite agree with you,” said Miss 
Beaumorice. 

“Oh, it’s tormenting. Worse than not 
keeping step with the person you walk with— 
much worse than that; because it seems 
sanctimonious, and meant to draw attention. 
Tablets, too.” 

This was general observation, without appli- 
cation. 

“And really, one need hardly book one’s 
own brother,” continued Mrs. Garrow, ap- 
proaching personality; “I should think he 
would lend her his sermon at home if she 
asked him.’ Then abruptly changing the 
subject,— 

“T have a bone to pick with Mrs. Brooke 
when she gets better, about encouraging a 
































| cides with my idea of her; though why she 














| They would soon have been cleared out of the 
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worthless set of Irish tramps, who are 
harbouring here for the haying, or for any- 
thing that may turn up. The real haymakers 
I am never hard upon; indeed I am kind 
to them; but these are quite of another 
stamp—they have been at the races, and are | 
now sleeping. under hedges and living by} 
their wits—by no means safe customers. 


parish, but Mrs. Brooke seems to have taken 
them in hand.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Brooke,” interrupted 
Miss Beaumorice. 

“Oh, is it soP Well, that seems much! 
more natural; for in fact, Mrs. Brooke is by | 
no means too ford of poor people—even decent 
poor, whom I want her to like, and who 
deserve all the relief she can afford them. | 
Miss Brooke—ah, that explains,—that coin- | 





should feel called to take them up, or what 
business it is of hers to make soup in another 
lady’s house? Humph! What was it I heard 
about a sisterhood? does she belong to one? ” 

“No, I think not; only interested in one.” 

“Ah, that may lead to the other. I am 
old-fashioned enough, Miss Beaumorice, to be 
thankful to Ridley and Latimer, and to Baxter 
and Hammond and Jackson for the sound 
doctrine divested of puerilities they bequeathed 
tous. I have no mind for us to play away 
our privileges. They cost our forefathers too 
dear. Is that your feeling? ” 

“Yes, quite,” said Miss Beaumorice. 

“ Ah, I thought it was. I fancy you and I 
are much of a mind about a good many things. 
I hope the Brookes may be influenced by you. 
But, dear me, our pretty little friend was 
hardly cut out for a curate’s wife, and would 
never have inclined to be one, I suppose, if a 
nice young clergyman had not happened to 
make her an offer. Girls should not drift 
into it; it’s a vocation.” 

“Mary had no opportunity of studying it 
in her London home. Her disposition is 
very Was 

* Yes, yes, she would have repaid training, 
if it had been afforded her in time; it now 
comes rather late. However, she is but 
young yet. And the danger is of her taking 
the wrong sort of training,—of fancying 
because Miss Brooke is pretty, and prettily 
dressed, that all those bowings and bendings 
and drawlings and intonings are as good as if 
they were in Holy Writ. J call it will-worship. 
What in the world made poor young Mr. 
Brooke talk about Mephi-Bosheth the other 
day? My dear Miss Beaumorice, I thought 
I must have laughed. I was quite in terror, 
at being so near it. I saw my daughter bite 














her lips. What must the school children have 
thought? I don’t pretend to be a linguist, 
but Dr. Garrow is one, and my grandfather 
was a D.D., and I have been in pretty many 
of our cathedrals and churches, and I never 
heard the stress laid on the third syllable 
yet!” 

“Young men are attracted by anything 
new,” began Miss Beaumorice. 

“New? but this was an Old Testament 
name. Our pronunciation may not be that of 
the ancient Hebrews, but it is that of Colet 
and Linacre and More and Erasmus, and all 
our early reformers—so I think it is good 
enough for wus.—Just look!” cried Mrs. 
Garrow, as they came to a turn in the road, 


' overarched by fine elms in their early green. 


A stout, healthy girl of about twelve, bare- 
footed, ragged, and with a heavy baby at her 
back, was having a game of ball with a 
younger boy, also barefooted and ragged—the 
ball was—a half-quartern loaf! 

Quick as light the boy saw them, and did 
not return the ball. The girl, whose back 
was to them, turned round and straightway 
began begging in a professional whine. 

“ Please to give us a halfpenny, lady, to buy 
us a morsel of bread!” 

“Your baby does not want bread, at any 
rate,” said Mrs. Garrow. “He is a fine, well- 
fed child.” 

“ An’t hea beauty, my lady? sure an’ your 
heart will be soft to him? Please give usa 
penny, my lady!” 

“You yourself don’t look much out of con- 
dition—how came your cheeks to be so round 
and red?” 

“ He that feeds the sparrows, my lady—” 

“ Hush, hush, no profanity. You are trying 
to deceive me. You are not in want.” 

“May ye never know what want is, my 
lady. Sure ye look as if ye could spare a 
penny.” 

“Who gave you your last meal?” 

“A fine young lady that’s the curate’s 
sister, my lady—glory be her rest!—She’ll 
never want the poor girl’s blessing.” 

“Did she give you the loaf you were play- 
ing ball with?” 

The girl’s eyelids involuntarily twinkled. 

“Sure an’ she did, my lady; and we 
wouldn’t eat a morsel of it, but were carry- 
ing it straight to my mother.” 

“Well, I hope that’s true, at any rate; 
though it did not seem as if you were in 
a hurry to reach her.” 

“Sure, my lady, we were so glad to get 
it for her that we couldn’t help larkin’ a 
little.” 

“ You're a sad set of deceivers, I’m afraid. 
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If I give a penny, to the baby, not to you, 
(his cheeks are no deceivers, at all events) 
what will you say then?” 

“Sure an’ I'll pray for ye, my lady.” 

“Pray? but to whom?” said Mrs. Garrow, 
putting a penny into the hand of the fine little 
fellow, who immediately tried to put it into 
his mouth. 

“To the mother of God, my lady.” 

“Fie, fie—she will never hear you. It 
is not your fault that you have been badly 
taught; but the Virgin Mary is not the 
answerer of prayer. She herself, good and 
blessed woman as she was, said to the Jews 
of her Son, ‘ Whatsoever He saith unto you, 
do it. And though that only referred to 
a particular case, it literally applies to all. 
He desired us to ask everything of the Father 
in His name, He said nothing about His 
mother—You are not attending to me—Go, 





go, take your mother her loaf!”’ 
And off they ran; the boy turning repeated | 
summersaults along the dusty road, and then | 
re-producing the loaf and playing ball with it. | 
CHAPTER XVI.—UNEXPECTED PLEASURES AND 
PAINS. 
“Have you no words? Oh, think again! 
Words flow apace when you complain, 
And fill a friend's unwilling ear 
With the sad tale of all you fear.” 





Tne evening post brought Miss Beaumorice | 
an unexpected treat—a double coluran proof | 
of her essay! She could hardly believe her | 
eyes, and was delighted that a rainy evening | 
gave her the promise of uninterrupted enjoy-| 
ment of it. “ How nice it looks!” thought 
she; and then felt ashamed of herself for the 
vanity of the feeling; till it occurred to her 
that no woman minds taking credit to herself 
for the happily devised trimming of a dress, 
or clever disposition of her furniture, or the 
arrangement of a nosegay, or the laying out 
a garden : no, nor is she accused of conceit by. 
her neighbours or her family, for calling their 
attention to such achievements, by saying 
“See what I have done! is it not pretty?” 
Miss Beaumorice told herself there was no 
difference, and yet she felt there was one. 
She felt she could fearlessly call attention to 
her clever bonnet-trimming or pretty nosegay, 
but would be penetrated with shame at the 
smallest suspicion of being proud of her little 
essay. Why was this? She did not know, 
nor trouble herself much to find ont; but 
luxuriously nestling in her favourite seat, 
enjoyed reading the proof, first rapidly, then 
deliberately ; then twice more with the utmost 
care to detect and correct the smallest error. 








“IT owe this pleasure to dear Mrs. Caryl,” 
thought she. “I will go to tell her of it in 
the morning.” 

But the morning's post brought her a rather 
anxious letter from Margaret, saying they 
could not make out how Mary was, whether 
really ill or only with a troublesome cold that 
would soon have run its course: and beg- 
ging to know Miss Beaumorice’s real opinion 
of it. 

Miss Beaumorice thought she had better 
see Mary again before writing, as there was a 
chance she might be better. Unfortunately 
she found poor Mary not better but worse, in 
a high state of nervous depression, and so 
hoarse that her voice was hardly audible. 
But first she saw Alicia Brooke in the draw- 
ing-room, busily engaged in copying an illumi- 
nated page from some old missal, of a female 
saint or worthy, somewhat in the Chinese style 
of art, wholly out of drawing, and with an 
expression as if eating a sour apple. 

“Very sweet, isn’t it?’’ said Alicia, pen- 
sively, as she looked at Miss Beaumorice and 
then at the painting. 

“The colours are very vivid,” said Miss 
Beaumorice after a little pause. 

“Ah, yes—and after so many hundred 
years! We have no such colours now—nor 
yet such painters.” 

“Surely we have made a little progress in 
art since the Heptarchy ? ” 

“Tt depends what style of art you are 
thinking of. This is sacred art, you know.” 

Here Susan came in and said her mistress 
would be glad to see Miss Beaumorice, so the 
permission was gladly acted on. She found 
Mary in bed. 

“My dear Mary, I hoped to find you a 
little better to-day.” 

“Oh, I am very ill,” said Mary, almost in a 
whisper, and tears stealing cown her face. 
“JT tried to get up, but it was no use. John 
saw it was not, and begged me to remain in 
bed.” 

“He was quite right. 
pain P ” 

“All over, I think. 
even to you.” 

“No, no.” 

“T just like to see you, that’s all.” 

“My dear girl, you must not cry. You 
will soon be better, with only a little care; 
and you must not mind that, for Mr. Brook :'s 
sake.’ 

“No; only—” 

She shut her eyes, but the tears oozed 
through them. 

“I'm very weak. And he does not know how 
weak. He does not know what to make of it. 


Do you feel in 


I can’t talk much, 
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It is so trying to hear them talking and 
laughing down-stairs. The walls are very 
thin.” 

“Tt is trying.” 

She held Mary’s hot tremulous hand in 
hers for some time in silence. 

“ What did you say?” she presently asked, 
as Mary’s lips moved. 

“ How nice and cool your hand is. 
pleasant to see a friend.” 

“It is very pleasant to me to know that 
you think me one. We have known each 
other a long while.” 

“A long while.” Silence again. 

“Ts Alicia gone out?” 

“No, she is in the drawing-room, painting.” 

“I wish she were out. Her presence 
worries me.” 

“That is because you are weak and feverish, 
my dear Mary.” 

“I know it, but that does not hinder it.” 
(Then, very low), “She weans John from 
me.” 

“Oh, no, my dear girl!” 

“She does indeed. She is always making 
me -appear in the wrong—making me seem 
worldly—he thinks her ever so much better 
than me—all on her own showing.” 

“It may seem so to you; but rely on it you 
are mistaken.” 

“TI cannot. She has such opportunities.” 

““ Why, Mary, I do believe you are a little 
jealous; and without the least foundation. 
Make yourself quite easy; this is only a 
feverish little dream. I have had such 
myself, and know how wretched they make 
one while they last; and all at once the 
dream is dispelled, like a cloud by the sun 
shining through it—just as it is doing 
now!” 

Mary looked wearily towards the sun-lit 
window, and said sadly,— 

“Oh, that it may be so!” 

“Tt will, you may depend. And now, 
suppose you take a little refreshment, and 
then let me read you to sleep.” 

“T could not touch a morsel of breakfast. 
Susan took in half a pint of milk to make me 
a little pudding, and Alicia has used it for 
those Irish.” 

“Provoking!” said Miss Beaumorice. 
“Charity begins at home. See! here comes 
Susan with something nice,” 

Susan came in with a small mould of beauti- 
ful clear calves’ foot jelly from Mrs. Garrow. 
Mary could not help faintly smiling. 


It is so 


“Now you must take a few spoonfuls of 


this at once,” said Miss Beaumorice. “Shall 
I feed you?” 


“ No, thank you. I can manage it.” 


displeased. Mind! 





“Now, Susan, attend, please, to my strict 
injunction. Let nobody have this jelly but 
Mrs. Brooke; or Mrs. Garrow will be much 
I shall tell her.” 

Susan smiled, and promised obedience. 
“ Nobody else need see it,” said she. 

“Certainly not; and Mrs. Brooke is so 
generous that she gives things away meant 
expressly for herself; and it vexes people. I 
know it was so about the strawberries.” 

Susan smiled again, and Mary could not 
help smiling too. Meanwhile Miss Beaumorice 
was secretly pleased to see spoonful after 
spoonful slipping “ down the red lane,” till a 
competent portion of it had disappeared; for 
Mrs. Garrow was very famous for her jelly, 
and Mary happened to be particularly fond 
of it. 

“ Now, that will do you good,” said Miss 
Beaumorice with satisfaction, as Susan carried 
off the remaining half in the basket with a lid 
in which it had been sent. 

“It really has revived me,” said Mary. “I 
think there must be a good deal of wine in it.” 

“ Depend on it, there is only just the proper 
proportion of everything. One would like to 
have the power to make such beautiful jelly 
as that. I can make tolerable jelly myself, 
but not equal to Mrs. Garrow’s. You and I 
must ask her for her secret some day. Now 
I will shake up your pillow, and then read 
you something amusing.” 

“ Read me another psalm, please.” 

“ Yes, my love.” 

Having done which, she kissed her; and 
then took up a book of essays and read to 
herself. Presently she had the satisfaction 
of seeing Mary fall asleep, and then she 
quietly went out of the room, and out of the 
house: Susan opened the door for her without 
the least noise. 

Arrived at home, Miss Beaumorice wrote to 
Margaret; and then, with feelings much 
sobered, she went again over her proof and 
packed it for the printer. 
now, and she was too tired, to go to Mrs. 
Caryl. 

Next morning, however, she was preparing 
to do so, when Margaret suddenly entered. 
She said,— 

“Oh, Miss Beaumorice, I dare say you are 
surprised; but— ” and began to cry a little. 

“I am as glad as I am surprised—nay, 
much more so.” 

“ Why, you see, your letter frightened us a 
little; and me a great deal—and papa said 
Mary ought to have advice, and wanted 
mamma to come down; but mamma could 
not, because she had an engagement; and 
I begged I might come down with a day- 


It was too late | 
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ticket, till papa said I might. Mamma did 
not like my running about the country by 
myself, but papa said if was all nonsense.” 
“And you have come down quite safely,” 
|| said Miss Beaumorice, “and though Mary 
| cannot take you in, now that Miss Brooke 
| has her only spare bed, yet I can, with plea- 
| gure.” 

“Thank you very much. I should so like 
| it! But you see I have a return-ticket, and 
| papa and mamma expect me back.” 

“Then you had better go back, of course, 

unless there is some unforeseen reason why 

| Mary cannot spare you. They will want you 
to return and tell them how Mary is; but if 
she should very much wish for you, you have 
only to come down to-morrow, and be with 
her by day and with me at night.” 

“Thank you—I shall so gladly do so, if 
|; Mary wants me. How is she? Do you 
|| know?” 
| “T have not seen her since I wrote to you 
|| yesterday. I was thinking of going over in 
| the afternoon, but now I shall let you go 
instead, and hear what you say of her on 
| your return.” 

“Then now I will go,’ said Margaret, 
rising. 

| “As soon as you have had something to 
|| eat.” 

| “Thank you—it does not signify. Perhaps 
you will let me have a slice of bread-and- 
butter.” 

“ Certainly, and I will have some too.” 

While they ate their lunch, Miss Beau- 
morice told Margaret all that she thought she 
would like to know of Mary’s case, but spoke 
cheerfully and hopefully, so that Margaret lost 
her harassed look. 

“T shall be so glad if she is better, to-day!” 
she said. “I travelled from Charing Cross 


|| morice. It was so odd to hear you spoken of, 
by some one I did not know. I thought he 
might not like it if he found out I knew you; 
but I could not tell him, because mamma says 
we should not speak to people in railway 
trains.” 

“Who could he be, I wonder? ” 

“He was a young officer, I fancy, on day 
leave. He was going down to Hythe.” 

“Oh, it must have been Alured Ward!” 

“Perhaps so, but his companion did not 
address him by name. He said to him, ‘The 
first time 1 came down here was to see Miss 
Beaumorice.’” 

“Did he come on to Lambscroft P ” 

“No, I changed carriages at the junction; 
but he went on.” 


“And he said you had been very kind to 
him when he was ill; quite a mother to 
him.” 

“Dear fellow!” And Miss Beaumorice 
went into the details of Alured’s illness; after 
which she started Margaret on her way and 
then proceeded on her own errands. On her 
way she met Mr. Finch, who drew up his 
chaise to speak to her, and said,— 


“Your friend Mrs. Caryl is very ill. Can 
you manage to look in on her P” 
“Certainly. I will do so directly. I was 


on my way to her, though I did not know she 
was ill. A bad cold?” 

“ Something worse than that, though cold 
may have brought it on. A disease of long 
standing, I fancy.” 

“ Any particular directions ? ” 

“ Nourishment, and quiet, and keeping her 
mind easy. I believe that is all you can do.” 

He waved his hand and drove off, and Miss 
Beaumorice proceeded on her way, full of 
concern; her anxiety about Mary made 
secondary to this new source of interest. 
Passing her butcher’s, she desired him to 
send in two pounds of lean rumpsteak 
directly, with orders to her cook to prepare 
it immediately for beef jelly. 

Arrived at Mrs. Caryl’s she saw at once 
by the servant’s face that there was trouble in 
the house. 

“ Mistress is very ill, ma’am,” she began. 

“ Yes, I know,” answered Miss Beaumorice, 
quietly. “I met Mr. Finch, and he told me 
to see her.” 

Another moment and she was in the 
parlour, where poor Mrs. Caryl lay on the 
sofa in a disconsolate condition. Old ladies 
depend a good deal on their make-up. She 
was generally the pattern of neatness, and 
wore nothing but what was appropriate; but 
on the present occasion, a sudden faintness 
followed by violent shivering, had made her 
powerless to help herself; and Hester, scared 
at her seizure, and having neither experience 
nor presence of mind, had heaped on her all 
kinds of unsuitable wraps—a rainbow couvre- 
pied, a striped anti-macassar, a red table-cover, 
&c., so that in her extreme weakness and 
pallor, she looked bedizened like a mounte- 
bank, and, to finish all, had her cap knocked 
on one side. But nothing could draw Miss 
Beaumorice’s attention from the main point, 
—the sad condition of her friend, whose face 
wore an ashy hue that she knew too well. 

Mrs. Caryl opening her eyes without raising 
her head or moving her position in the least, 
said gently,— 


“This is kind. I knew you would come if 





“ Of course he would.” 
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you heard I was ill.” 
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“And I was already on my way to you, 
when I met Mr. Finch, though I did not then 
know how unfit you were to be alone.” 

“As to alone,” replied Mrs. Caryl, after 
@ short pause, returning Miss Beaumorice’s 
affectionate pressure of the hand; “you know 
what Miss Maurice says in ‘ Sickness, its Trials 
and its Blessings ’—that every one knows he 
must die alone, but few realize that they must, 
to a great extent, live and suffer alone. I 
have had to do so for a long time—it is 
mo new lesson.” And a tear strayed down 
her cheek. 

“But now you require somebody,” said 
Miss Beaumorice, tenderly. 

“T don’t say I require any one,—that is, 
but my servant,—but I certainly feel com- 
forted by being looked in on by you.” 

“ And I will come and stay with you a little 
while, if you will let me.” 

“No, no; I don’t need that. Your own 
experience will tell you there must be a pre- 
paration for even one like you, so that it 
would add to trouble rather than lessen it. 
A visit from you, when convenient, just to see 
how I do, and to cheer me up, and to let 
Hester see I am not wholly deserted.” 

“ But at night?” 

“ Oh, at night I shall do very well. In the 
first place, I generally sleep like a baby, and 
when I lie awake, my thoughts are calm and 
comfortable. I am used to these attacks.” 

“But you may want something.” 

“TI generally have something within reach. 
Always a bell; which, happily, I seldom need 
to ring.” 

“Your head is not very comfortable.” 

“No, the pillow has slipped—thank you— 
Please take away all these strange wraps 
Hester has heaped on me.” 

“Shall I get you anything to supply their 
place ? ” 

“If you would not mind going into the 
room overhead, you will see my black shawl 
on the bed.” 

Miss Beaumorice speedily made a great 
improvement in Mrs. Caryl’s comfort and 
appearance ; not forgetting the cap; of which 
Mrs. Caryl was quite sensible. 

“Then, now you look like your usual self,” 
said she, cheerily. 

“TI don’t feel like my usual self, though,” 
said Mrs. Caryl. “I am shaken all over by 
my fall; and my head aches badly. ‘All in 
the day’s work,’—and my day’s work is 
stopped pretty effectually.” 

Her face saddened. 

“Checked, not stopped,” said Miss Beau- 
morice. “Checked perhaps for a day or 
two. And, do you know, you did me a good 








day’s work. I-have had a proof of my little 
essay.” 

“Oh, Iam so glad. Did it look nice P” 

“ Yes,—so its partial mother thought. Have 
you any proofs of your own that you want 
posted P” 

“Yes, there is one on the table that I 
shall be much obliged by your directing and 
posting.” 

“ Is there any one to whom you wish a letter 
written about your illness ?”’ 

“ Not to-day, I think—to-morrow, perhaps,” 
said Mrs. Caryl, wistfully. “I have a very 
dear niece, Edith Caryl, who likes to know 
how Iam going on; but she is at Bagnéres 
de Bigorre now, with her invalid father. You 
will see a letter directed to her on the table. 
That will supply you with ber address in case 
it should be wanted.” 

Mrs Caryl closed her eyes, and seemed 
suffering. 

“T hope to send good news to her if I send 
any,” said Miss Beaumorice. “As you say, 
we will wait.” 

“ Yes, that is what I have been doing a long 
while; many years. It does not bring death 
any sooner. It will come at last, whether we 
wait for it or not.” 

“Yes, to all.” And after a moment’s pause, 
she gently said,— 


“When gathering clouds around I view, 
And days are dark, and friends are few, 
On Him I lean, who not in vain 
Experienced every human pain. 

He knows my doubts, allays my fears, 
And counts and treasures up my tears.” 


“Do go on with it,’ said Mrs. Caryl, 


squeezing her hand, still with her eyes closed. | 
It is easy to feel | 


“Tt is such true comfort. 
you have often ministered to others.” 

“T have indeed.” And she repeated the 
rest of the hymn. Presently she asked the 
prosaic question,— 

“What are you going to have for dinner?” 

“Mr. Finch said I might have fish, but I 
fear the fishmonger has not called.” 

“ Hester can go to him while I am here.” 

Mrs. Caryl thankfully agreed to her doing 
so; and Hester was quickly despatched for a 
sole or a whiting. Meanwhile Miss Beau- 
morice made a little arrowroot, more nicely, 
Mrs. Caryl thought, than any she had ever 
tasted. 

“This illness will be valuable to me,” said 
she thoughtfully, “if only for showing me what 
a kind, efficient nurse you are.” 

“You are so easy to nurse,” said Miss 
Beaumorice. ‘“ You have no fever. My poor 
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little friend Mrs. Brooke is laid up with 
bronchitis, and is made so much worse by 
feverish irritation. She cannot help it, poor 
thing!” 

“ Oh, no, it is quite involuntary sometimes, 
especially with the young. It makes illness 
much harder to bear. I pity them so for it. 
I think we are not half concerned enough for 
the sorrows of the young. They take joy and 
pain so heavily. Did Mrs. Brooke take cold in 
that rain-storm ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“There is Hester. 
you.” 

Hester brought two nice whitings, just fit 
for an invalid. Miss Beaumorice renewed the 
quiet dialogue at intervals, when she thought 
Mrs. Cary] could beaz it. 

“T am glad to hear you have a niece.” 

“She is such a nice creature. I had charge 
of her for many years. She is almost adaugh- 
ter tome. Her father was obliged to retire 
from business rather abruptly on account of 
his health, before he had realized more than a 
moderate competenee, on which they can very 
well live abroad. He was ordered to try the 
foreign baths. The firm has since got into 
difficulties, so it was a good thing he left it 
when he did. Edith writes me such entertain- 
ing letters. Sympathetic ones, too, when I 
need them.” 

“ Her correspondence must be a great treat 
to you.” 

“Yes, and so are the letters of one or two 
old literary friends, wholly on literature, and 
one or two old friends to whom literature is 
nothing. Two or three young cadets, too— 
I owed them to my husband. They write to 
me as if I were their aunt, dear boys.” 

“You have many strings to tie you to life 
still.” 

“They are loose, very loose and frail. I am 
reconciled to that—thankful and hopeful on 
the whole—though the last wrench may give 
a little thrill.” 

“Our Saviour will be with you when that 
comes.” 

“T humbly trust he will.” 

When Miss Beaumorice at length took leave 
of her, Mrs. Caryl requested rather anxiously 
that she would be with her the next day when 
Mr. Finch repeated his visit, which she pro- 
mised. She then left her with such little 
appliances about her as her state required, in 
a calm and patient frame of mind, with books 
of devotion at hand when she felt able and 
inclined to use them. 

Margaret did not return very late, as she 
had been particularly desired to travel by an 


I am sorry to trouble 


time for a five o’clock tea with Miss Beaumorice 
first. 

“ How ill Mary is!” said she, very seriously. 
“ Mr. Finch has seen her, and says he should 
ha\e been sent for before. He says we need 
not be alarmed, but that she requires the 
utmost care.” 

“T am sure she does.” 


calmer now she is in Mr, Finch’s hands. Miss 
Brooke—oh, Miss Beaumorice, how abominable 
she is!” 

“That is rather a strong word. I think we 
had better let Miss Brooke alone, and not 
trouble ourselves with her peculiarities.” 

“But how can people help it in the house 
with her? Have you seen her in her sheep’s 
clothing ? ” 

* What do you mean? ” 

“‘ Mary says she wore a very nice silk dress 
at first, but now she wears a long, straight, 
scanty black flannel dress, with hardly any 
fulness in it, that she cam searcely step out in; 
and Mary calls it sheep’sclothing.” 

“Mary says very droll things sometimes, 
especially now she is feverish; but do you 
know, I think we had better not pass that on. 
In the first place, it is never right to use 
Scriptural expressions lightly; and then again, 
things are apt to get altered and enlarged by 
other people who pick them up. If you repeat 
that at home, very likely one of the boys will 
say to somebody, ‘Do you know, Mary has a 
visitor whom she calls a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing ?” 

“Yes, that is as likely as not,” said Mar- 


I will be careful what I say. But oh, she is 
truly disagreeable. Don’t you think so your- 
self?” 

“T don’t think her very agreeable. But she 
may not think me so, and we have nothing to 
do with one another.” 

“But poor Mary has. I do so pity her. 
She was so glad to see me that she cried a 
little. I’m so glad Icame! I told her what 
you said; and since you are so very kind, she 
would like very much indeed for me to come 
down to-morrow, to stay to the end of the 
week, to sleep here, and to be with her all 
day.” 

“T am very glad of it.” 

“Thank you. Then I will come down to- 
morrow. I am sure papa and mamma will 
let me, since John wants it too. I only saw 
him at luncheon, I was going to say some- 
thing cheerful to him, when he glanced at 
Miss Brooke, and I looked at her too, and saw 
her sitting—this way. Instead of saying 





early evening train. She had therefore just 
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grace like other people, and then eating what- 


“John is frightened now, but Mary seems | 





garet, more seriously; “I see what you mean. 
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r ever there was thankfully, she was in con-|I strongly advise you to overlook her tiresome | 

templation. I could hardly help staring, rude | ways, whatever they are. My belief is, that |} i 

as it would have been.” if they are taken no notice of, she will be all || : iM 

: “Tt is easy to see she is no great favourite | the more likely to get rid of them.” y ie 

B of yours, or of Mary's; but since she is Mr. “Yes, that is true, no doubt,” said Margaret. : 

H Brooke’s sister, you know he may have the i* I think they are chiefly done for effect.” % | 

i same affectionate feeling for her that Mary; “ And now I will go with you to the railway- 4 | 

i has for you; therefore, if you come down here, | station.” | 4 } 

: ; | 
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|| 
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|| 
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: A CHESHIRE COTLAGE, | 
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, CHESHIRE CHEESE. | 

, | «Is cheese her care? Warm from the teat she pours; The dairy farm is the prominent feature in 

The milky flood. An acid juice infus‘d Cestrian agriculture. The plough is there 

\ From the dried stomach drawn of sucking calf, subsidiary to the pail. Permanent pasture is 

' Coagulates the whole, Immediate now i the condition of the greater part of the land, || 

| Her spreading hands bear down the gathering curd, and where under tillage it is only for a time; 

) | Which hard and harder grows; till clearand thin‘ gince, after a certain number of years, it is || 

{ | The green whey rises separate.” turned again into grass land for an equal 

i period. 

i In these lines, written a hundred years ago,! The greater proportion of farms only average 
when smooth versification was the rage, we from 90 to 100 acres, with a stock of 15 or 18 | 
| have a very clear and correct summary of the cows. On such farms the dairy work is fre- | 

process of cheese-making. ‘To separate the quently performed by the farmer's wife and 1] 
curds from the whey, and to salt and dry them, daughters, who make the cheeses in their own | 
is just as much the principle of its manufacture kitchens. The American factory system has, \| 
ie) now as it was then; still, the details have however, been introduced into Cheshire, and | 
a) || undergone many improvements, especially in' by the economy of its superior arrangements || 
i || Cheshire, famous for the quality of its cheese it must beat the smaller makers in the long || 
|| so long ago as the twelfth century. In such run. i 
i || a district we may expect to find examples of In a recent visit to Chester I had an oppor- || 
f || every step in the art of cheese-making, from a/| tunity of going over two dairy farms,—fayvour- || 
primitive process but a few degrees in advance | able types of the old and new systems. The H| 
!! of that described by Dodsley to the latest|former was at Tarvin, carried on by Mr. A 
| inventions of our Amcrican competitors. Willis, who has taken several prizes for his 4 
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cheeses at the Cheshire Agricultural Show. |water. When the pale green whey rises it is 
The example of the new system was at Tatten-|time to break the curd. Formerly this was 
all Hall, carried on under the management of|done by the hands. Three women knelt 
Mr. George Jackson, a well-known agricul-|around the tub and broke it up with their 
turist. fingers. Now one woman, armed with a 

The farm at Tarvin had not recovered from | breaker or curd-cutter, presses the curd very 
the dire effects of the cattle plague. Out of} gently at first, and then after a bit proceeds 
forty-three cows only one had been saved.|to strike it more sharply, until at last it is all 
When I saw it the stock only numbered} broken into pieces. It is then moved about 
twenty-eight. ‘he land occupied was about ‘with the hands until it sinks to the bottom; 
130 statute acres, the house was large and | after which the greater part of the whey is 
roomy, not standing alone in the fields, but| taken off and the soft curd transferred to a 
facing the village street. long trough with a false bottom called a 

It is usually the custom in Cheshire to keep | “strainer.’”’ Here the curd is so far drained 
two servant maids, one for the dairy and the} and solidified that it is fit to be put into the 
other for the house work, and some farm/|curd mill. If not quite dry enough it is placed 
labourers or boys in the house; but here the}in a basket lined with a clean cloth and gentle 
farmer told me with apparent satisfaction that pressure used upon it. ‘The compressed curd 
his own family did all the indoor work. Many | is then cut into three or four pieces, divided 
advantages accrue where this is possible, as|ugain by the hand, and passed through the 


will be seen when we come to speak of the ‘curd mill. After which salt is added according 
character of these dairy servants, but it us pn fs pleasure, and the breaking up in the curd 
entail much toil. The farmer himself rises | mill continued. It is then put into a cheese vat 
when the great world in London is about to| in which, previously, a clean cloth has been 
retire to rest, and by five o’clock the whole| placed. The curd stands much higher than the 
family are busy in “the shippons” milking | vat, and is surrounded by a tin fillet with holes 
the cows, an operation which takes them about | in it for any more whey that may still be there 
an hour or more. These “shippons,” as they | to escape. Finally, it is placed under a light 
are called in Cheshire, are the stalls in which | lever-press, and then by degrees under stone- 
the cows are kept during the winter, and to presses heavier than the last, for three or four 
which they are brought twice every day to be| days. 
milked. | ‘I'he cheese is now made, and only needs 
The milk-house is always built on the coolest | time todry. For this purpose it is carried up 
side of the house, with its windows made of lattice | into a drying room and placed on a wooden 
or wire work, and its floors sloped so that they | bench, where it is carefully turned every day. 
may be frequently swilled with water. When | After three or four months it is considered 
the morning’s milking is concluded it is mixed{ ready for sale. The drying room I saw was 
with that of the previous night in a large| over the kitchen and therefore always warm. 
wooden vessel called a cheese tub. This com-| Sometimes these apartments are kept warm 
bination is necessary as it is not possible to} by hot pipes, but they are always dark and 
make good cheese of new milk alone. Great} perfectly clean to prevent flies coming to the 
care is taken to keep the milk at an average | cheese. 
temperature. If it gets lower than 80°, a tin From these twenty-eight cows one cheese 
bath filled with hot water is put into it. is made per day, weighing about seventy 
Colouring-matter is added, giving the milk a| pounds, giving, on a fair average, two and a 
golden creamy hue. This ought to be done with | half pounds of cheese to each cow per day. 
annatto, but it is too often merely a compound| The dairy farm carried on at Tattenall Hall 
of turmeric powder, potash, and soft soap or| by Mr. Jackson is an example of the factory 
train oil, mixed with a little of “the genuine} system of cheese-making, and is on a suffi- 
article.” In any case it is of no possible | ciently large scale to admit of the application 
benefit, and only used to please the London | of every economic advantage. 
eye, which is supposed to have a weakness for The farm contains about 330 acres, two- 
rich colouring. Cheeses made for Liverpool,| thirds pasture land and the remainder under 
Manchester, and for home consumption, are| tillage. Behind the house, a fine old mansion 
made without it. lof red brick and stone, built more than two 
The milk having all been poured into a | hundred years ago, rise extensive farm 
large vessel the rennet is put in, and coagula-| buildings designed by the present tenant. 
tion takes place in an hour and a half. Rennet| The cow-house or shippons will accommodate 
is an acid extracted from the dried stomachs| eighty cows. Here they are brought as soon 
of sucking calves by infusing them in warm|as the cold weather sets in and the supply of 
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grass begins to fail. They stand in stalls on 
each side of the feeding passage, down which 
their food is carried by a truck to the troughs, 
while a constant stream of fresh water is flow- 
ing along the two lines affording the cows as 
much drink as they choose to take. During 
the first month of their indoor life, that is, 
until about the middle of December, the cows 
are fed with straw, chaff, ‘and turnip-tops; 
from that time until March, Swede turnips take | | 
the place of the green food. Then the quantity 
of roots is diminished, and in their place they | 
get a mixture of hay and straw chaff, crushed | 
Indian corn, and oil-cake. Everything is done 
b hi ed by steam, the roots | 

y machinery mov y steam, ots | 
chopped, and the chaff, &c., steamed. with hot 
water, and oil-cake gruel. 

The calves, too, go through a regular course 
of diet, beginning with their mother’s milk 
and going on to oatmeal gruel, and then 
linseed and gruel, until they take to pasture 
freely. 

The cows are milked twice a day in the 
shippons; the average amount produced by 
eighty cows during the months of May and 
June is 240 gallons per day, from which four 
cheeses of sixty pounds weight each are made. 





mill, salt being added at the rate of one pound 
for every thirty-five pounds of curd. 

After this has been done the cheeses are 
carried into the press-room and put in round 
wooden vats and placed in the presses. As 
described in the former case, the pressure is 
at first gentle but afterwards increased for 
three or four days. They are then removed 
by a crane to the drying-room above, where 
they are kept for six weeks and then sold, 
commanding the best price in the markets. 

The whey drawn off is set to collect cream. 
Butter is made from it in a churn manufac- 
tured on so scientific a principle, that instead 
of eighty revolutions a minute, as is the case 


|in the ordinary churn, twenty-eight is the 


maximum required in this; and it can be 
turned by water power as well as the hand. 
This is effected by a double motion, the cream 
is not only rotated, but falls back on a board. 
The whey, after it is skimmed, is conveyed by 
a pipe-drain to the piggeries. The quantity 
of butter made daily amounts to twelve pounds. 

Three women, who live on the spot, do the 
dairy work, while the whole work of the farm 
is carried on by twelve or fourteen men. 
During harvest these men get fifteen shillings 





From the shippons I went into the cheese 
factory. Here the heavy work is done by 
water power, the situation affording an un- 
usually good supply of spring water, three | 
streams running through the farm, not only | 
irrigating the pastures, but also working a/ 
corn mill. The machinery of the cheese 
factory is set in motion by means of a small | 
water-wheel called “a turbine.” 

Every evening the milk is brought into the | 
dairy and put into a large vat, beneath which a 
constant stream of cold water is kept flowing to | 
prevent it turning sour. Inthemorning the new 
milk is added and also that from another farm 
two miles distant. The whole quantiiy is then | 
placed in a large tin bath, and the temperature 
kept to 84° by hot and cold water pipes. It. 
is then coloured and the rennet put in, coagu- 
lation occurring in about an hour. The curd 
is cut with an American knife containing 
twelve parallel steel blades of about twenty 
inches long. This is drawn both ways through 
the bath, and the curds, being cut in pieces, 
sink to the bottom. They are then carefully 
turned over by the hand, and kept moving 
while the temperature is gradually raised to 
80° or 90°. A syphon is now introduced and 
the whey partially drawn off, enough being 
left to float the curds, which are occasionally 
stirred to prevent them packing too closely. 
When the acid is sufficiently developed the 
curds are dipped into a cloth strainer and 
drained, and then passed through the curd 


a week and their supper, during the remainder 
of the year their wages are twelve shillings a 
week. 

A visit to Tattenall suggests the thought 
that the factory system will one day tr iumph 
in the country as it has done in town. The 
‘result will no doubt be the loss of our old 
English country life with its endless poetry, 
, but however much we may regret it, we 
may be certain that the change will be for the 
ultimate benefit of the labourer. The old 
system affords him but little hope, and now 
that steam and machinery have come to give 
it a coup-de-grace, he must look to the new 
order of things as the platform from which he 


‘may hope to rise. With its military order, its 


precision, its regularity, and its comradeship, 


‘the factory system is probably the education 


the people have to go through to fit them to 
be their own masters. 

To those who regard the factory system as 
fraught with danger, it will be satisfactory to 
know that there are estates in Cheshire where 


‘many of its economic advantages are obtained 


in connection with the present system. 

‘About Beeston, Peckforton, and Calverley 
dairy farms may be found, where the arrange- 
ments are of so perfect a character that the 
skilled cheese maker can enter on almost equal 
terms into competition with the best appointed 
factory. But this condition of things is en- 
tirely owing to the enlightened enterprise of 
the landlord, Mr, John Tollemache, M.P. 
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_ “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
| children’s teeth are set on edge.” It is spoken 
| of as the great social evil of the present order 


| their fathers. 
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All honour to the man who thus nobly fulfils 
the duties of property, but we know his ex- 
ample will only be followed when its success 
is proved in a material fashion. 

In describing the first dairy farm I spoke of 
the advantage accruing to the domestic peace 
of the family from their being able to do all 
the indoor work amongst themselves. This 
points to the great sore in Cheshire dairy-life ; 
the immorality of the women employed as dairy 
maids. The testimony to this fact is universal, 
and several reasons are given for it; but there 
is no doubt it is one of the results of the 
ages of depression and neglect under which 
the whole of our agricultural poor have lived, 


of things, yet Mr. Jackson of Tattenall says it 
was much worse twenty-five years ago. The 
miserable accommodation of the old cottages 
is responsible for much, corrupting the very 
springs of domestic purity. The black and 
white cottages peculiar to Cheshire, and so 
charmingly picturesque, are but poor places to 
house a Christian family. Enter them, clamber 


the living of the employers depends on the 
good temper of their dairy-maids; especially, 
too, as the system of yearly hiring which ob- 
tains in Cheshire gives these girls a perfectly 
impregnable position, since, however grave 
their faults, they cannot be dismissed until the 
year closes at Christmas. As to a character 
it is a matter of little consequence, as it is 
no hindrance to their obtaining a situation 
The only question asked is, Can she make. 
good cheese ? 

They are hired for fifty-one weeks, leaving 
the Christmas week for holidays; and it is this 
very Christmas week which often undoes the 
care and pains bestowed by a conscientious 
mistress during the previous year. The cot- 
tages are crowded by all the brothers and sis- 
ters coming home at once; dances go on every 
evening, fairs are held, and the consequences 
are ruinous. 

What a mistake it is for the stronger classes 
to afflict or even to neglect the weaker. The 
time surely comes when the strong have to 
cry out, “My punishment is greater than I 
can bear.” Most often it happens that igno- 
rance and poverty at last culminate in an over- 











the ladder to the sleeping loft, and you will 
find everyone has to sleep within an inch or 


| two of the ground to get breathing room. 


Dragged up in such an atmosphere, grossly 
ignorant of the first principles of morality, 
making their entry into life in the horrible 
saturnalia of a statute fair, taken away from 
the only persons who ever cared for them to} 
work and mingle in a society of both sexes, 
too often a corrupt one, is it any wonder that | 
they naturally follow the vain conversation of | 


It is one of the unhappy results of the 
present transition state in which society every- 
where finds itself, that some persons, and even 
classes, rise too rapidly for their own good. 
This is unfortunately the case with the Che- 
shire dairy-maids; the facility afforded to young 
persons of both sexes by the neighbourhood of 
the manufacturing districts raising their labour 
to a premium. And as if this were not 
enough, it is said philanthropic societies offer 
them opportunities of emigration to Canada 
and the United States. Thus the girls become 
quite independent of their parents or their 
employers; and, in making their bargains with 
the latter, the chief point they insist on is 
liberty to go out in the evening. They de- 
scribe a house where this is not allowed as a 
prison. They are willing to take less wages 
if they can only have the command of the) 
door key. To break through this evil custom 
and to insist on retaining hold over their own 
doors requires a vast amount of courage where 








throw of society; blind Samson exerts all his 
strength, and the whole fabric comes toppling 
down, burying lords and ladies and poor Sam- 
son himself beneath its ruins. But here is an 
instance where weakness and ignorance have 
become prosperous ; and now they are teaching 
their superiors a lesson on the indifference 
and insolence into which prosperity too often 
tempts human nature. 

The dairy-maid’s parents too are not badly 
off, yet they have by no means attained the 
vantage ground she has. Wages are rising, 
and although it does not appear that the 
average all the year round is much above 
twelve shillings a week, with fifteen shillings 
a week in harvest time, yet the additional 
advantages the labourer enjoys makes his po- 
sition, as things go elsewhere, an enviable one. 
Thus he generally has a good garden, well 
stocked with damson-trees. Hucksters from 
Manchester purchase their produce, and it is 
not at all uncommon for the garden to pay the 
rent. Allotments are rare, but when tried 
have been very successful; but in Tarvin I 
found it was the custom to allow each labourer 
a piece of land of about eight roods for pota- 
toes at a small rent. Added to this the farmer 
makes them presents during the fruit-harvest of 
apples, &c.; allows them pasturage for their 
cows at a low rate, and sells them butter and 
cheese under market price. The labourer’s 
wife in harvest time or other busy season 
usually helps in the field where her husband 
works, and so adds something to the store; 
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and she has generally a permanent engagement 
at so much per week to milk the cows night 
and morning. This takes her very little away 
from her home, and does not seem in any 
way detrimental to the proper discharge of her 
domestic duties. 

They appear well off in the matter of 
schools. There is no demand for the labour 
of young children of either sex, and they can 
have them fairly taught at the most trifling 
expense. At Tarvin I found the charge was 
one penny a week, but it was in contemplaticn 
to double it and return the extra penny on 
Friday if the child was regular in its atten- 
dance. At the British school at Tattenall last 
year the Government grant given on the prin- 
ciple of results was £80 5s., a satisfactory 
testimony to its efficiency. 

Nevertheless this prosperity of the Cheshire 
labourer is after all only comparative. Com- 
pared with the condition of his southern bro- 
ther it is great. In two particulars alone it 
makes all the difference between a miserable 
or a comfortable home, healthy or pining child- 
ren, Fuel is cheap, and buttermilk may be had 
for the asking. 

I saw over several cottages in Tarvin, and 
imagine that it was a tolerably good specimen 
of a Cheshire village. There were two or 
three cottages of the ancient black and white 
order, but most of the others were of brick 
without the slightest pretence to the pic- 
turesque. Some had been very bad, but were 
much improved. They seemed generally to 
have one room down-stairs with a litile grate, 
stone floors and staircase rising out of the back 
apartment, which was used as a sort of coal 
house, pantry, and lumber room; above was a 
bedroom or two. Some seemed very poorly off 
for furniture, but all were clean, and some really 
comfortable. 

Fortunately for Tarvin, the doctor is him- 
self a landlord, and as one might expect, his 
houses are by far the best in the place. When 
they first came into his hands, they were in- 
habited by very bad tenants; but by the 
adoption of three rules, they were all replaced 
by good ones :—I. No tenant to get drunk. II. 
All children to go to school and Sunday school. 
III. Every tenant to go to some place of worship. 

As I said, however, this prosperity is only 
comparative ; we must remember that twelve 
or even fifteen shillings a week is very little fora 
man with a young family. No one, however, 
has a better opportunity of knowing the truth 
about the condition of a people, than its medical 
man. Mr. Moreton, of Tarvin, to whose kind- 
ness this paper owes much of its interest, is of 
opinion that where a labourer is fairly steady, 
and has a wife with any management in her, 





there is no difficulty in a daily good dinner of 
bacon, potatoes, bread and butter-milk. The 
two curses which mostly interfere with this 
result are drinking on the man’s part, and 
waste and general bad management on the 
part of the wife. He believes that if in girl’s 
schools some idea of cheap cooking, cheap 
making of clothes and mending, economical 
use of money and material were taught, we 
should see, not only in agricultural places but 
in artisan’s dwellings, much more happiness, 
comfort and prosperity. 

As, however, the art of management is a rare 
gift even amongst the well instructed classes, 
we can hardly be surprised that it is seldom 
found in a class so long given up to ignorance 
as the agricultural poor. 

‘Even in Cheshire,’ we are told on the 
authority of the “ Report of the Commissioners 
on the Fimployment of Women and Children in 
Agriculture (1869)’’ and from whence I have 
dzawn some of the strongest statements in this 
paper; “hardly any labourers eat meat at home, 
though some few can afford a little on Sunday. 
Potatoes with butter-milk if they can get it, is 
the ordinary food; sometimes a little bacon as 
a luxury. When a labourer’s wife takes his 
dinner to him, it is then either hot potatoes in a 
covered basin, or else gruel thickened with a 
little treacle or sugar.” 

But this regimen only makes it all the worse 
for the young people when they go out in life, 
and begin to live with and as the farmers. 

For it is the custom in most farmhouses for 
the farm girls and lads to dine in the same 
kitchen with their master and mistress, but at 
a long dresser-table. Most of the farmers, we 


are told on the same authority, have meat and | 


potatoes for dinner daily, potatoes and bacon for 
supper. Besides meat twice a day, the servants 
have for breakfast hot whey poured into a basin 
of bread, as much cheese as they like, and stand 
up pies of fruit. From the sparest diet to 
sudden Juxury, is it in human nature to help 
becoming insolent and wilful ? 
example of what is going on all over the 
country. Mostly coming from agricultural dis- 
tricts, our servant girls have been half-starved 
in childhood, rendering the prosperity and high 
feeding of their new homes too much for brain 
and stomach. ‘The tradesman’s family thriv- 
ing in the heart of a great town, yet perpetually 
worried by an atmosphere of unrest which now 
descends from the nursery and now arises from 
the kitchen, little thinks that its origin lies in 
the miserable condition of the agricultural 
labourer’s home. So true it is that society is 
bound by a thousand unseen links, and no class 
can suffer, but every other class must in the 
end suffer with it. RICHARD HEATH. 
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THE CONQUEST. 


THER: is an anxious beating at my heart, 
A trembling like these leaves that wave and quiver, 

As of the clouds before their curtains part, 
As of the hurrying currents in the river. 
Is it a fear to lose the fitful shiver 


Lays e’en thereon the spoils of her deep heart, 
If she may wring from them, for others’ smart, 
A balm to heal, a moving power to bless, 
For His dear sake whose love and sorrow bought 
her, 


Of pearly light, that, o’er life’s dark thought throwing | For theirs who love or know not her distress ; 


Stray gems, might leave upon the soul for ever 
(When youth has spent its coming and its going) 
The impress of a crown whereof the truth is giver ? | 
| It seems a small thing that yon flower hath sprung, 
But yet God knows the darkness and the light 
| Through which it passed, and that no more ’tis young 
| When most it blesseth others and is bright. 
The ready smile—ah, never mortal sight 
| May track the self-renouncing heart that gave it! 
The gift that ceems so small, life’s wealth untold 
| Was melted into it ; life’s hot tears lave it. 
Thine be it, Saviour ! to Thine eye unrolled, 
For only love like Thine could fashion, cleanse, and 


The impress of a crown! ay, never brow 


Doth bear that diadem without its dint ; 
Not worn without the same great struggle now 
It cost of old. 
The living soul that suffers in its moulding, 
But from the heat and pain of God's great mint, 
The gold whose drossy robes had slow unfolding, 
Goes forth true coin, and bright with love’s own 
mellowed tint. 


And not of steel or flint 


And yet her very pain, what pleasure it hath 
wrought her! 


| 
. . grave it. 

Wave on, ye boughs! your trembling suits me well ; = 

Not vet the crown is firm upon my brow | ; , 

ROS | t ‘ , Pp y ’ | There was a leaguered city throned erewhile, 
And still my kingship totters ’neath the spell . ‘ 

7 API $6 Ah, throned, yet pent in prison on the waters, 
Of hosts unseen. The lights reflected now l ws} patty , p 
While sword and famine played their crafty wile 

On yon blue lake betray not here the swell | via i 
bcos. rs | With time among her martyr sons and daughters. 
That pulseth underneath. No tale ye tell |... Shee. teonkd nett) hte cdeatitieiiasiah tie ane 
a 70 no re deat zlories for life’s 
Of all the war that ye have looked upon; | 7 = 6 

Of st aioe dabei i k their | slaughters, 

storms within, though ye have known their| ’ F 
- ’ aed And none on earth might come to break their gloom 
raving. fa , , - 
: } | Through weary nights anddays, The craven ships 
O faces calm as in the years bygone! wk . ; 
s : pee a | Drew near, but vanished from the grounded boom, 
Yet thrill, O waves and leaves! for hope is in your | 


waving. 


And let me wrap a veil of mist around 
My verse, like that which hangs upon the mountain ; 
They will not blame who love a mountain crowned 
And throned in mist, as Iris crowns a fountain. 
Yes, let me veil it, that a few may know, 
And but a few, from what hushed source I borrow | 
The song to-day; then let the shadows go, | 
And all who care may gaze at will to-morrow, 
When hills are clear, and love has mastered sorrow. | 
| 
| 


Two things are blending evermore in life, 
Blending, yet warring. Each from the other 
springeth, 
Each worketh with the other. Love is rife 
With sorrow, and to sorrow love still clingeth. 
On love’s uncloven mail the blade-thrust ringeth 
To prove it true; but what time sorrow goeth, | 
Tis like a knight-attendant on the field | 
More than a foe, for still its bravery showeth 
How grandly love her prophet-sword can wield ; 
How victory crowns the life that truly floweth. 
Love slayeth self! Love gathereth near and far | 
All things that have in any world a part; 
Love binds all musings to her triumph-car. 





And stole the cup of hope from those brave watchers’ 
lips, 


And lost their mission; but faith waited still. 

Then came three ships, in love’s magnificent prime, 
With crowded sail; but scarce a breath to fill 

The high-nerved heart. It was the sunset time, 
And with a mighty blow she struck the boom, 

That foremost queen ;—she brake it through and 

stranded. 

Then one wild yell seemed echoing o'er the tomb 


Of truth. But lo! another ship sublime 


| Bore grandly through the breach her bannered sail. 


Then the first vessel fired her evening gun, 
And floated by its strong rebound, while one, 


| The third, bore succour to those victors pale. 


Rise! to thy mission rise, true Christian heart! 
Crowd on thy sail!—bear down upon the boom! 
Fail the first onset, fill an humbler part! 
And spend thyself to break man’s living tomb! 
Go through the breach thou breakest not; though 
gloom 
Shroud others, prayer’s great thunder settcth free ! 
Send from thy heart the ships Faith, Hope, and 
Charity! 
ALESSIE BOND. 
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THE CHRISTIANS OF ST. THOMAS. 


SECOND 


Tae home of the Syrian Christians, now com- 
prising several distinct communities, is in that 
portion of the great Indian peninsula bounded 
on the north by the River Kistena, on the south 
by Cape Comorin, and shut in on the east and 
west by the mountain range of the Western 
Ghauts, and the waters of the Indian Ocean. 
The territory thus defined includes the 
Portuguese possessions, of which Goa is the 
capital, almost the only relic of the proud 
empire divided by the brief of Alexander VI. 
between the kings of Portugal and Castile. 
Extending some 180 miles to the south, along 
the coast, is the rocky and mountainous terri- 
tory known by the name of Canara, with the 
seaport towns Honanwar, Barcalore, and Man- 


.galore, all places of commercial importance 


when the Portuguese first came to India. 

Tradition speaks of a wall twenty leagues in 
length, which stretched continuously from 
Mangalore to the opposite coast of Coroman- 
del, save only where it was broken by the 
inaccessible summits of the Ghauts; the object 
of this laborious undertaking being to sepa- 
rate the kingdom of Canara from that of 
Cananore. 

Descending the coast, the tract of land comes 
in view which gives its name to the whole 
coast of Malabar. The chief town of the dis- 
trict is Calicut, memorable in history as the 
first landing place of Vasco de Gama. 

In modern times the name of Calicut recalls 
the memory of Tippoo Sahib and his infamous 
atrocities. The traveller, as he lands at this 
place in the surf-boat, passes the rock upon 
which the execrable tyrant caused a number of 
merchants to be chained within a tantalizing 
distance of the refreshing water, exposed to 
the sun by day, and the dew by night. 

The small state of Cochin separates Malabar 
on the north from Travancore on the south, 
which latter province extends to within three 
miles to the east of Cape Comorin. 

The districts enumerated are comprised 
within one of the most fertile, if not one of the 
fairest regions on the globe. Revelling in the 
usual luxuriance of a tropical clime, Nature 
has endowed the western side of the Peninsula 
with special advantages of its own. The geo- 
graphical position of the mountain ranges of 
the East and West Ghauts, with respect to the 
prevailing monsoons of India, has the remark- 
able effect of isolating the climate of the Coro- 
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mandel from that of the Malabar side of the 
Peninsula, so that, while on the former side 
there is the burning heat of the tropics, and 
the surface of the unwatered soil lies unculti- 
vated,—on the latter side there is a mild, tem- 
perate climate, the coast is crossed by numer- 
ous streams, which bring down the fertilizing 
wealth of the adjacent mountains; the eye is 
refreshed with the pleasing variety of river, 
hill and valley, lake and wood. 

Foremost among the ancient populations 
who dwell in this happy valley are the scattered 
communities which jointly claim the doubting 
Apostle as their founder, and of whom a brief 
description is needful as an introduction to 
their sad and eventful history. The outward 
appearance of the Syrian Christians is sufficient 
to distinguish them, in the eyes of Europeans, 
from the other tribes of the Peninsula. The 
Portuguese writers describe them as tall, well- 
proportioned, and active, and of a much lighter 
shade of colour than their heathen neighbours. 
Though a large proportion of the community 
might be proud to trace their descent from 
Mar Thomas and his two wives, there can be no 
doubt that Christians of Syrian extraction had 
preceded him on the shores of India. The tra- 
dition before referred to of the northern and 
southern portions of the community being de- 
scended from the concubine and wife of Mar 
Thomas, nevertheless maintained its ground, and 
the lighter shade of colour seen in the Christians 
of the south was proudly referred to the fairer 
complexion of the lawful spouse. These two 
castes, for so we may call them, were nearly as 
exclusive as their Brahmin neighbours in their 
dealings with one another, and only united in 
presence of a common foe; but the unceasing 
hostility of the Gospel to such distinctions is 
gradually removing all traces of the influence 
of this ancient prejudice. 

Unlike the inhabitants of many tropical 
climes, the Syrian Christians are noted as a 
laborious race, Even their enemies praised 
their industry. They diligently availed them- 
selves of the manifold benefits conferred by 
Nature in the palm and cocoa-nut trees, and 
their ships carried to distant ports the produce 
of the pepper-tree. In commercial dealings, 
though accused by the Portuguese of usury, 
they were inflexibly upright, and enjoyed the 
confidence of the Gentile and the Moor. The 
ancient sovereign of Malabar had granted 
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them the privileges of nobility. Their chiefs 
shared with ambassadors the right of sitting 
in the presence of royalty, and with Brahmins 
the privilege of shading their houses with the 
welcome verandah. When they travelled it 
was for them and princes alone to mount the 
elephant, and in the roads the hereditary 
Naires gave them precedence under penalty of 
death. Ifa Gentile struck one of these Chris- 
tiaus he would only save his life by offering in 
the Church a handful of gold or silver, accord- 
ing to the rank of the injured person. In view 
of their social and political importance, the 
words of the prophet might not unaptly be 
applied to the Syrian Christians, “ Her mer- 
chants were princes, and her traffickers among 
the honourable of the earth.” 

In moral character these remote members 
of Christ’s flock were far superior to their 
Portuguese oppressors. Notwithstanding the 
heat of the climate, and the heathen licentious- 
ness which surrounded them, they led, for the 
most part, singularly pure and blameless lives. 
They seldom ate meat, and left to the vulgar 
herd the sensual pleasures to which wine gives 
birth. 

Many of their customs seemed curious 
enough to their European visitors. Their 
children were continually rubbed with cocoa- 
nut oil, to impart grace and suppleness to their 
forms. The men were naked, save a girdle of 
cloth round their loins, the quality of which 
alone distinguished their rank. The women 
were less scantily dressed, and wore upon their 
arms and legs rings of silver adorned with 
precious stones, and in their character and 
deportment are described as graceful, modest, 
and devout. 

Many of their customs showed plainly 
enough that they had not wholly escaped the 
contamination of the surrounding paganism, or 
were free from the superstitions which still 
lingered in other parts of Christendom. 

It has been already stated that this Church, 
whether founded by St. Thomas or not, had, 
at some period of its history, embraced the 
tenets of Nestorius. How far the denial of 
the substantial union of the Divine and human 
in the one person of our Lord debased their 
Christianity, would require an expert theologian 
to trace. The theory of Nestorius, it has been 
well said, broke the golden chain by which God 
and man are bound together, and to those who 
consciously accepted it must have presented 
the teaching of Christ and His Apostles in a 
sadly marred and disfigured form. But the 
great body of the Syrian Christians, as in 
other Christian communities, were not theolo- 
gians; and even the clergy showed, by their 
subsequent adoption of the errors of Eutycles, 


that they were less tenacious of their dogmas 
than. of their ancient ritual and professional 
rights. 

Besides the heresy of Nestorius, this Church 
was accused by its oppressors of holding 
the pagan belief of transmigration of souls ; 
to which it opposed a doctrine hardly less re- 
mote from Catholic truth—the medieval idea 
of purgatory. These Christians recognized 
three sacraments—baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
and holy orders. The scholastic notion of 
transubstantiation had not yet reached this 
remote frontier of Christendom. Their abhor- 
rence of images would have delighted the 
heart of Leo the Iconoclast. “They measured,” 
says Gibbon, “with scrupulous avarice the 
honours of the Virgin Mary, whom the super- 
stition of the Latins had almost exalted to the 
rank of a goddess. When her image was first 
presented to the disciples of St. Thomas, they 
indignantly exclaimed, ‘ We are Christians, not 
idolaters,’ and their simple devotion was con- 
tent with the veneration of the Cross.” 

This hapless community further provoked 
the wrath of its adversaries by repudiating the 
practice of auricular confession, and by the 
neglect of extreme unction, and, in their eyes, 
filled up the measure of its iniquities by per- 
mitting its priests to marry ! 

With respect to their churches, Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan, who visited the country in the 
early part of the present century, writes as 
follows :—“ The first view of the Christian 
churches in this sequestered part of Hindostan, 
connected with the idea of their tranquil dura- 
tion for so many ages, cannot fail to excite 
pleasing emotions in the mind of the beholder. 
The form of the oldest building is not unlike 
that of some of the old parish churches in 
England, the style of building in both being of 
Saracenic origin. They have sloping roofs, 
pointed-arch windows, and buttresses support- 
ing the walls. The beams of the roof, being 
exposed to view, are ornamented, and’ the 
ceiling of the choir and altar is circular and 
fretted. 

“The bells of most of the churches are 
within the building, out of deference to the 
Hindoos, who imagine that too much noise 
would disturb their God.” 

“ At the celebration of divine service,” 
writes the same author, “the churches are 
perfumed with incense, which grows in great 
profusion in the woods of Malabar, and adds 
much to the comfort and warmth of the build- 
ings in the cold and rainy seasons.” 
Comparing the two churches which the 
progress of commercial discovery had thus 
brought into contact, it is difficult to resist 
the conviction that the gospel proclaimed by 
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Jesus Christ had suffered less at the hands of 
the Syrian Christians than at the hands of 
Rome. The theological error of Nestorius 
was hardly more injurious than the idolatrous 
cultus of the Virgin; the purity of their lives 
and gentleness of their manners proved that 
the Christianity of the disciples of St. Thomas, 
though doctrinally imperfect, was something 
more than an empty belief; the love of their 
neighbour was not wholly quenched in their 
hearts; and they had not yet learned to con- 
sign to the flames those who had adopted what 
they deemed a purer faith. 

But it is time to take up the thread of their 
eventful history. The first missionaries who 
laboured for the conversion of the Syrian 
Christians were the Franciscans. John Albu- 
querque, Bishop of Goa, who was of their order, 
sent one Vincent, who had sailed with him 
from Lisbon, to Cranganor, to see what mea- 
sures could be taken to get rid of the scandal 
of a Church acknowledging another supremacy 
than that which belonged to the chair of St. 
Peter. This zealous monk is said to have 
built churches among them after the European 
style, their own differing little in outward ap- 
pearance from the heathen temples. Finding 
that his views were not received with the defer- 
ence he expected, and that the Syriana, in spite 
of all his preaching, adhered to the religion of 
their fathers, he applied to the Viceroy for 
help in establishing a college in which to train 
the Indian children in the language and ritual 
of Rome. 

This plan, which was well calculated to 
loosen the hold of heathenism upon the rising 
generation, failed when applied to a rival 
Church, and the worthy Franciscan, after all 
his pains to train a native priesthood, found 
his pupils and disciples excluded from the 
churches of their native land, and treated by 
their countrymen as apostates, though he him- 
self, as a stranger, in virtue of their local 
canons, was permitted to officiate. 

The ill success of the Franciscans is not 
surprising. They laboured to subvert the 
ecclesiastical independence of which their rivals 
were naturally tenacious, to bring them into 
subjection to a distant prelate of whom they 
had hardly ever heard, to train their children 
in doctrines which they held to be heretical, 
and to persuade them to renounce the saints 
and doctors whose memories their fathers from 
time immemorial had reverently cherished. 

But where the Cordeliers had failed, the 
brethren of the Society of Jesus hoped to suc- 
ceed. The children of St. Francis had com- 
mitted the great error of instructing their 
pupils in the barbarous Latinity of their time, 
which must have sounded harsh indeed in the 








ears of those accustomed to the sonorous 
cadences of the Chaldean Liturgy. 

But if these children could be taught the 
wisdom of the west in the language of the 
east—the theology of Rome in their mother 
tongue—might not great results then be ex- 
pected to follow ? 

Accordingly, these indefatigable servants of 
Rome obtained ample revenues from the King 
of Portugal for the foundation of another col- 
lege, which they erected in the midst of an 
ancient community of Syrians at a village 
called Vaipicota, distant three miles from the 
place where the Franciscans were vainly pur- 
suing their futile scheme. 

This experiment was in many respects more 
hopeful than that of the Franciscans, but in 
the end succeeded no better than theirs. Even 
in the college, which had been built to extend 
the fold of St. Peter, the name of the doubting 
apostle was still taken upon the lips of their 
supposed disciples, who persisted in venerating 
the mother of Christ, and in spite of all oppo- 
sition, continued to invoke the intercession of 
Nestorius. At last even the Jesuits grew 
weary of such unprofitable labour. Even their 
insidious and persistent eloquence failed to 
persuade the Syrians to fling to the winds the 
traditions of a thousand years. 

It was necessary, however, to do something 
for the honour of St. Peter. Accordingly the 
brethren of the Society of Jesus hit upon an 
expedient for converting this simple-minded 
people unparalleled in the history of the 
Church, and scarcely equalled for audacity in 
the dark annals of Rome herself. They re- 
solved upon seizing the, native bishop, and de- 
spatching him to Rome to be converted by the 
Pope, thinking apparently that while the Holy 
Father was operating upon the shepherd, they 
might the more effectually worry the sheep. 

This ill-starred prelate, whose name was 
Mar Joseph, unhappily for the spiritual good 
of his church and his own reputation, endea- 
voured to rival his enemies in the arts of dis- 
simulation, rather than to meet them with the 
courage born of a lofty faith. ‘To appear a 
Catholic, he affected the society of the Por- 
tuguese. He even received into his service 
some Portuguese children, whom he taught to 
offer their devotions to the Virgin, for that she 
was the advocate of sinners; but in the angelic 
salutation and in the “ Ave Maria” to remem- 
ber she was the mother of Christ, but not the 
mother of God. The quick ears of the children, 
sharpened by the admonitions of their friends, 
at once detected the heresy contained in these 
words, and the Viceroy and Archbishop were 
immediately informed of the discovery. By 
their orders the Metran was arrested at Cochin 
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and conveyed to Goa, whence he was despatched 
to Portugal, with the view of being transmitted 
to Rome to render an account of his doctrine 
to the successor of St. Peter! 

It is hard to restrain the indignation which 
the record of such proceedings excites in the 


mind. Yet this was only the beginning of 
sorrows. Rome was only girding up her loins 


for the struggle against a church which ignored 
her authority and rejected her claims. ‘The 
archbishop had written letters to Portugal de- 
siring that Mar Joseph might never be permitted 
to return to the flock from which he had been 
torn. But the Syrian prelate, like his Hebrew 
namesake in the dungeon of Pharaoh, found 
favour in the eyes of his keepers. His appa- 
rent piety and devotion edified the minds and 
won the favour and regard of Queen Caterina 
and the Infanta Maria. Even the sagacity of 
the Inquisitor-General himself was at fault, 
and could discover no taint of heresy in a man 
who promised to purge his diocese from all its 
ancient errors, and to submit it to the obedi- 
ence of the Holy See. He was therefore per- 
mitted to return to his native land, armed with 
letters to the Archbishop of Goa, requiring 
that prelate to leave him undisturbed in his 
diocese and in the government of his flock. 

But during the Metran’s involuntary ab- 
sence in Europe, a step had been taken which 
materially checked the satisfaction he would 
otherwise have felt at his return. His weep- 
ing flock, despairing of ever seeing their un- 
happy pastor again, had sent to the Patriarch 
Simeon to request the appointment of another 
Metran. Simeon sharing, with good reason, 
their doubts as to the issue of Joseph’s journey | 
to Europe, complied with the request of this 
distant part of his patriarchate, and sent to 
them Mar Abraham as their metropolitan. In 
spite of the precautions taken by the Portu- 
guese to intercept the communication between 
India and Mosul, this ecclesiastic reached his 
diocese safely and was joyfully received by the 
distressed community. 

Abraham was in the full exercise of his 
functions when Mar Joseph returned from 
Europe, and as the royal mandate could not be 
disobeyed, the latter was allowed to resume 
his office as best he could under the circum- 
stances. The Archbishop and the Viceroy, 
however, still endeavoured to recover this 
wayward sheep to the Roman fold. They be- 
sought him to take some Portuguese monks 
with him to instruct his people in the true 
faith. ‘The wary Syrian asked for time to con- 
sider their request, and on the following day 
replied that he had had a revelation from the 
Lord which forbade him to do it. The Porta- 
guese Archbishop, who had been disappointed 











beyond measure at his return, angrily replied, 
“And I have found another revelation in the 
Holy Scripture which teaches that yon are not 
the shepherd whom God would have for this 
flock, but a wolf in sheep’s clothing, whose de- 
ceit shall be made known to the prince and the 
princesses who have honoured you with their 
recommendations ! ” 

The Christians of St. Thomas were now not 
only threatened with foreign oppression, but 
were afflicted with internal schism, and their 
allegiance was divided between two rival me- 
tropolitans. Notwithstanding his misfortunes, 
one can feel but little sympathy for Mar 


course of conduct most injurious to the inde- 
pendence of his church. He treated the new 
Metran as an intruder into his diocese, as in a 
sense he was, and complained to the Arch- 
bishop of his proceedings, and at the same 
time accnsed him of preaching erroneous doc- 
trines. 

The Archbishop, faithful to the traditions of 
the papacy, was only too glad to be the arbiter 
| between the contending parties, and instruc- 
|tions were consequently sent to the Governor 
jof Cochin to arrest Abraham. With the help 
of the King, the arrest was easily effected, and 
the Metran was compelled to embark in the 
homeward-bourd fleet, that he might give an 
account to the Pope of his doctrines, as his 
rival had been required to do, The fleet in 
Eanes he sailed -having occasion to touch at 
Mozambique, Abraham managed to escape, and 
passing from thence to Melinda and Ormuz, he 
at length reached Mosul, where he communi- 
cated to the Patriarch his ill-success, and re- 
ceived fresh orders to strengthen him in his 
position. Far better would it have been for 
his church had he remained at Mosul, and re- 
signed a position of which another was the 
more rightful occupant. But tainted with that 
ecclesiastical ambition which is the bane of the 
church, he took the rash resolve of going to 
Rome, and seeking at the hands of the Pope 
himself the confirmation of his authority. 

















But it was to rush into the lion’s den. | 


Joseph. Unhappily he was led to adopt a | 


Pius IV. occupied the papal chair when | 


Abraham reached Rome. The Pontiff required | 


his oriental brother to make a new profession | 


of faith, to anathematize his ancient dogmas, 
and to submit his Church to the obedience of 
the Holy See. And as though the miserable 
man had not quaffed deeply enough of the cup 
of degradation, it was discovered that there 
were some differences between the Roman and 
Oriental manner of conferring holy orders, 
ind he was therefore obliged to receive all 
orders over again from the first tonsure to the 
priesthood. 
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After he had thus, in outward form at least, 
submitted to Rome, Mar Abraham was per- 
mitted by his relentless persecutors to return 
to India, carrying with him the papal brief 
requiring him to be acknowledged Archbishop 
of Angamala as his predecessors had been. 

In the meantime his rival, Mar Joseph, had 
peacefully enjoyed the prerogatives of his 
office, and contrary to the oaths extorted from 
him at Lisbon, continued to instruct his flock 
in the doctrines of their forefathers. His pro- 
ceedings were duly reported to the Cardinal 
Don Henri at Lisbon, who thereupon obtained 
a rescript from Pius V., dated 15th January, 
1567, addressed to Don George, Archbishop of 
Goa, requiring him to make an exact inquisition 
into the conduct and doctrine of the Syrian 
prelate, and, in case he should be found guilty 
of heresy, to cause him to be arrested and 
sent forthwith to Rome. The command of 
the Sovereign Pontiff was punctually obeyed. 
The unhappy Metran was again arrested and 
conveyed to Portugal, and from thence to 
Rome where he ended his days. Nor can 
there be much doubt that this shepherd of a 
distant part of Christ’s flock perished in one 
of the numerous auto-da-fés whose lurid blaze 
lighted up the palace wherein dwelt one of the 
saintliest and most cruel men who ever wore 
the triple tiara. 

Mar Abraham being armed with the ponti- 
fical authority, and his rival having perished 
as above related, there seemed to be nothing 
to hinder him from discharging the duties of 
his sacred office. But the Portuguese, who 
had no intention of allowing him to rule in 
peace, pretended that the papers he had 
brought from Rome had been obtained by 
fraud, and shut him up in the convent of the 
Dominicans, until the pleasure of his Holiness 
could be ascertained. 

But on Thursday in Passion Week he 
escaped from prison, and was received with 
open arms and transports of joy by his per- 
secuted and afflicted Church. The Portuguese 
made several attempts to get possession once 
more of the fugitive Metran; but he kept far 
out of their reach in the remoter districts of 
his diocese, whence he still made professions 
of loyalty to Rome, but suppressed the name 
of the Pope in the liturgy, and continued to 
preach the tenets of Nestorius. 

At length Pope Gregory XIII, finding 
that Rome was making no ground amongst 
these Oriental heretics, addressed a brief to 
Mar Abraham, requiring him to preach the 
Catholic doctrine in his diocese, to present 
himself at the provincial councils at Goa, and 
to observe its decrees regarding his church. 

Matters were in this position when Don 





Vincent de Fonseca, Archbishop of Goa, sum- 
moned Mar Abraham to attend in person the 
third provincial council of the Indies, at the 
same time sending him a safe-conduct signed 
by himself and the Viceroy. Fearing ‘he would 
render himself odious in the eyes of the Por- 


tuguese if he refused to obey, Abraham at-— 


tended the council; but though the safe-conduct 
was respected, he was compelled to submit to 
the greatest indignities. 

In addition to the jealousy of Rome, the 
unhappy metropolitan had now to face the 
displeasure of the more distant authority from 
whom he had received his original mission, 
ard whose confidence he had so unworthily 
abused. With the view of deprecating the 
anger he had so justly incurred he wrote a 
letter to the Patriarch, in which he stated that 
he had only attended the council for fear of 
the Portuguese, who were to him ‘as a hammer 
upon an anvil.’ This letter fell into the hands 
of his foes, but even if it had reached its 
destination would probably not have hindered 
the appointment of Mar Simeon who was sent 
by the incensed Patriarch to supersede the 
luckless Abraham. 

The arrival of this ecclesiastic in India 
rekindled the flames of schism in the once 
peaceful community of St. Thomas, one party 
remaining faithful to Abraham, the other es- 
pousing the claims of Simeon. Excommunica- 
tions were fulminated by the rival prelates 
against each other, and even the unbelievers 
were drawn into the unholy strife. Again, 
too, the fatal policy was adopted of appealing 
to the authorities of Rome; and the archbishop, 
though believing Abraham to be a heretic, 
supported his cause as the prelate who had 
received the papal sanction to his office. 

The prize at stake, regarded from a secular 
point of view, was not a small one. The 
Archbishop of Angamala was the spiritual head 
of fourteen hundred churches, besides many 
villages and towns. In virtue of the tribute 
paid by the community and the troops 
furnished to the pagan princes, he was al- 
lowed to exercise temporal jurisdiction over 
his flock, saving only in matters relating to 
the criminal law. 

Mar Simeon had sought the protection of 
the Indian queen of Carturté, out of reach of 
the Portuguese; and as it was useless to at- 
tempt to take him by force, stratagem was 
employed. 

Some Franciscan monks who had gained 
his good will represented to him that his posi- 
tion would be much strengthened by obtaining 
briefs from Rome, whither they counselled him 
to repair. The simple-minded man, lured on 
by the dreams of ambition, and unwarned by 
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the fate of his predecessors, readily fell into the 
snare, and for the third time a Syrian prelate 
crossed the seas to seek the sanction of Rome. 

The Roman curia of course found him to be 
a Nestorian, and declared him incapable of 
exercising spiritual functions. The sentence of 
deposition was inflexibly carried out, and Mar 
Simeon never set foot again on the shores of 
India. 

A cloud appears to hang over the ecclesi- 
astical career of this person, but there is little 
doubt as to its tragical termination. Dragged 
from the convent of the Franciscans at Rome, 
in which he had been at first immured, he was 
finally consigned to the dungeons of the in- 
quisition at Lisbon, whence, in the fiery wind- 
ing sheet provided by that pitiless tribunal, 
his soul passed to its rest. 

By these atrocious proceedings two rivals 
had now been removed from the path of Mar 
Abraham, though the Grand Vicar of Simeon, 
acknowledge his authority. | 

In 1590 Don Matthew, Archbishop of Goa, | 
celebrated the fourth provincial council of the 
Indies at Goa, to which Mar Abraham was 
summoned. But warned by past experience, 





he now took up a taunting parable against his | 
enemies. Quoting a native proverb, he said, | 
“The cat that is bitten by a snake dreads a} 
cord,’ and from that time he continued in the 
open profession of the faith and custom of his 
fathers. 

But a man was now on the road to India of a| 
very different calibre to any of his predecessors. 
Don Alexis de Menezes, the new archbishop, 
was made of the stuff out of which the 
Beckets and Hildebrands of former times were 
fashioned. In him the subtle tyranny of the 
Papacy was ably represented. 

To him Clement VIII. addressed briefs 
dated 27th January, 1595, requiring him to 
arrest Mar Abraham as a relapsed heretic; 
to appoint a vicar-general to administer his 
diocese, and henceforth to acknowledge no 
bishop of the Christians of St. Thomas who 
had not been elected by the Holy See; thus 
tearing away from the unhappy Church the 
last rag of its independence. 

On receiving these documents, Menezes at 
once addressed himself to his congenial task. 
He could not, however, lay hands upon Mar 
Abraham. The old man, oppressed with many 
cares, and seeing that evil days were coming 
upon his Church, shut himself up in his house 
at Angamala, beyond the reach of his enemies 
indeed, but less happy in his Indian mitre than 





if he had continued to minister to the few 
Christians who still haunted the desolate ruins 
of Nineveh. 


One of the last acts of this prelate was to 
send to the Patriarch of Mosul, to request that 
a fresh metran might be sent out to relieve 
him of a burden he could no longer bear, and 
to succeed him at his death. But the remorse- 
less vigilance of the new archbishop prevented 
the fulfilment of his design. His successor 
was already on his way, and had reached 
Ormuz, when the authorities of that town, in 
obedience to an order to stop all Syrian or 
Armenian ecclesiastics, compelled him to re- 
trace his steps. 

Menezes made one last effort to reclaim the 
aged Abraham. But in vain. Human tyranny 
could ‘not heap upon him more humiliation 
than he had already undergone. Like our own 
Cranmer, he bitterly regretted the recantations 
he had been induced to make in a moment of 
weakness and fear. Whatever memories dark- 
ened his last hours, to the Jesuits he would 
not lay bare the secrets of his soul. Two of 
them, who hoped to receive his confession and 
to give him the parting blessing of their 
Church, visited him in vain. He died as he 
had lived, a Nestorian, and with his parting 
breath desired that he might be buried in the 
church he had built in honour of Hormisdas, 
one of the most famous disciples of the re- 
nowned heresiarch. 

Mar Abraham bequeathed the care of his 
flock to his archdeacon, George, in whom the 
interest of the story for a time centres, until a 
new metran could arrive from Mosul. This 
ecclesiastic enjoyed the confidence and affec- 
tion of the Syrian community, which, during 


|the lifetime of Abraham, he had helped to 


govern with universal satisfaction. 

Archbishop Menezes sent a patent to the 
archdeacon on the death of Mar Abraham, 
associating with him in the exercise of his 
charge Francis Roz, one of the most dis- 
tinguished followers of the famous Xavier, and 
the rector of the Jesuit College at Vaipicota. 

This patent directed the archdeacon to make 
a profession of faith in conformity with the 
Council of Trent, and to take the oath pre- 
scribed by the bull of Pius IV., in presence of 
the persons named in the document. The 
archdeacon, who was not deficient in spirit, 
returned the document, withthe observation that 
he needed no one to help him in the exercise 
of his functions; whereupon the archbishop, 
who was unwilling to alienate him altogether, 
sent him another patent, in which he was 
named the sole ruler of his diocese, and was 
only required to make the profession of 
faith. 

This last injunction the archdeacon weakly 
consented to obey, in the hope that the arrival 
of a new metran from Mosul would relieve 
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him of further responsibility. But the un- 
ceasing vigilance of his enemies effectually cut 
off this hope of relief; and when Holy Thurs- 
day arrived, the day appointed for the required 
profession of faith, the temporary head of the 
Christians of St. Thomas could no longer 
evade the necessity of choosing between craven 
submission, or open defiance to the champion 
of St. Peter. Happily for his reputation he 
remained faithful to his flock, openly renounc- 
ing before the assembled multitude of Indians 
and Portuguese any allegiance to Rome, and 
declaring that he would never recognise the 
Archbishop of Goa as his ecclesiastical su- 
perior. 

The flock, as was fitting, applauded the 
resolution of their shepherd, and swore to 
maintain his authority at the hazard of their 
lives. 

The archbishop was now seriously alarmed 
at the state of affairs, and would have gone in 
person to overawe the heretical church, had 
not the Viceroy positively forbidden him to 
quit Goa on account of a war between two of 
the neighbouring princes. He therefore put 
off his visit to the spring following, and in the 
meantime wrote to the refractory archdeacon 





requiring him to give up ail his heretical 
books, and to make the profession of faith he 
had previously promised. 

The archdeacon, in prospect of this visitation, 
began to assume a milder tone, and professed 
himself willing to make the required profes- 
sion before any of the religious orders except 
the Jesuits, whom he feared and distrusted nt 
account of their tyranny, or, if we are to| 
believe the Portuguese writers, because they | 
alone understood the Malabar and Chaldee | 


tongues. | 

After many attempts at evading the fulfil- 
ment of his promise, the archdeacon at length 
consented to make a private confession of| 
faith in the presence of the Franciscan breth- | 
ren. In making this confession he cunningly 
contrived to comply in words with what 
was required of him, at the same time using 
language susceptible of an _ interpretation 





favourable to his own convictions. The 
the artifice, | 


Franciscans, who penetrated 








resolved on a future day to extort a more 
satisfactory confession, and the archdeacon, 
hoping thereby to delay the dreaded visit of 
the archbishop, apparently consented to what 
they required. 

On the appointed day he repaired to the 
church of the Franciscans at Vaipin. The 
Portuguese governor was present, with many 
other persons both secular and ecclesiastical, 
to hear the expected confession. The arch- 
deacon was seated upon a chair of state, which 
had been provided for the occasion. The con- 
fession was read to him in the Portuguese 
tongue, and being asked whether he believed 
all that it contained, replied in the affirmative, 
and answered in like manner to the questions 
whether he recognized the Pope as the chief ot 


the Church, and the Archbishop of Goa as his | 


ecclesiastical superior. 
The Portuguese received his assent with 


rejoicings, but the Jesuits, who were better | 
informed, regarded his conduct with other | 
eyes. They well knew Rome had gained but | 


| 
| 
| 
' 











little by a confession extorted by fear and | 


made in dissimulation. 
the archdeacon retired from the people, than 
he publicly boasted of the manner in which 
he had outwitted his foes; that he had ac- 


knowledged the Pope to be the head of the | 


Church, but without including the Church of 
St. Thomas; and prelate of the Indies and 
Portuguese, but not of the Church of 
Angamala. 

And now the mind of Menezes was made 
up. In spite of wars and rumours of wars he 
was resolved, at any cost, to make the Syrian 
Church of Malabar bow the knee to Rome. 
The proceedings hitherto adopted had entirely 


failed. Each of the prelates who had been | 


torn away from his flock had left his mantle 
to another. A wider policy was therefore 
resolved upon, and in a future paper will 
be traced the proceedings of this haughty 


prelate, till his efforts were at last crowned | 


with a specious victory. The ancient Church 
for a while sullenly submitted to craft and 
violence, but only in its heart to swear, like 
another Hannibal, eternal hate to Rome. 

R. HYETT WARNER. 


For no sooner had | 
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| upon the principal points among the unhealthy 
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THE HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE. 


PAPER II, 


In the two former papers of this series I have 
spoken more particularly of the provision 
which ought to exist for the sick poor, of the 
means which there should be in every town 
and village for restoring the health of individ- 
uals when it has fallen below the normal 
standard. In the present article I propose to 
treat in more general terms of some of the 
evils which undermine the health of the com- 
munity, and of the measures which ought to 
be adopted to counteract them as far as it is 
in our power to do so, 

Of the most fruitful sources of disease some 
are, and some are not under our control. For 
example, the climate in which we live is not in 
our own power. Overcrowding, again, at least 
ino ur great cities, seems to be almost a neces- 
sary evil arising out of our dense population. 
But drunkenness might be mitigated, and the 
gross ignorance of the people with regard to 
the commonest rules of health ought certainly 
to be removed. 

If we say a few words about each of these 
subjects in turn, we shall have scope to touch 


conditions which press upon the community, 
and which predispose it to many illnesses. 
First, then, with regard to our climate. 
Our insular position may carry along with it! 
many advantages, but a good climate is not 
one of them. Our island home has no doubt 


of heat and cold. For a climate to be good 
there should be also rain,—showers, without 
humidity of the atmosphere. There should be 
refreshing breezes without hurricanes of wind. 
Perhaps the climate which comes nearest to 
this ideal is that of Nubia during the winter 
months. But between a Nubian winter and 
an English how great is the contrast! Here 
we have frequent and sudden alterations of 
temperature, and we have a rainfall which 
keeps the atmosphere always charged with 
moisture. Moreover, the vicissitudes of our 
spring are even more trying than the damp 
and cold of our winter. Is it wonderful, then, 
that those who are underfed and but half 
clothed should be predisposed to illness by our 
climate? Is it wonderful that this cause, 

which is always at work, which affects us at 

every breath we draw, and at every step we 

take, should be one of the most fertile sources 

of disease both among rich and poor ? 

But it may be said, the climate is not in 

our power—we cannot alter or mend it—we 

must be contented with it as it is. True, we 

cannot change the physical conditions under 

which we live, but we can meet them in such 

a way as to deprive them of the greater part 

of their injurious effects; just as we cannot 

prevent the lightning, but we can direct its 

course by means of a lightning conductor so 

as to render it almost harmless. But what, | 


helped us to keep out of quarrels with other|it may be asked, are the means which we | 
powers, it has made us a maritime nation, it/ought to adopt so as to guard against the 
has enabled us to develop our resources and | injurious influence of the sky under which we 
to extend our commerce over the entire globe;/live? I reply, we ought to study those neces- 
but it has not diminished our death-rate or | saries of life which are the essential conditions | 
made us healthier than our neighbours. On/jof our physical existence, namely, proper and | 


the contrary, our climate is one of the most| sufficient food, proper and sufficient clothing, 
fertile sources of disease; it is one of the|proper and sufficient house accommodation, 
greatest evils with which, in a physical sense,|and proper and sufficient exercise. 
we have to contend. There is no perfect} neglect any one of these points it is certain, 
climate on earth. Each has its own peculiar} sooner or later, to bring disease and death. | 

Perhaps ours is, on the whole, as| For example, we all know that if we abstained 
good as any other; nevertheless, the fact| altogether from food and drink a very few 
remains that it is a frequent cause of disease| days would put an end to our existence, But 
and death. What is wanted is an equal tem-|it is not equally well known that there are 
perature, ranging from 50° to 70° Fahr., with | several diseases whick are now traced directly 
but slight changes between day and night, as | to unwholesome kinds of food and drink. The 
It is great and| microscope has revealed both in the fluids and 
sudden alternations which are the most harm-| solids that constitute our sustenance materials 
ful. The human body is like a watch, which} which are most injurious or even fatal to life. 
works best at a moderate temperature; it is| It is the poor who are chiefly exposed to these 


drawbacks. 


well as between the seasons. 


If we 














not like a chronometer, adapted for extremes | risks, for it is the cheaper and inferior kinds 
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of animal and vegetable food that present for 
the most part the impurities I have mentioned. 
But the poor are not the only sufferers. So 
minute, so subtle are the morbific elements, 
that even the best and most costly articles of 
food cannot always be free from them. I 
might take a simple and useful illustration 
from the cholera, of which we hear so much 
just now. If there is one fact with regard to 
this dreadful malady, which the recent epi- 
demics have taught as, it is this,—that the 
poison of cholera, be it what it may, is gene- 
rally if not always disseminated through the 
medium of water. Thus it has been found 
that persons using a particular well have 
suffered, whilst others, who obtained their 
water from a different source, have escaped. 
Again, it has been noticed that the part of a 
town which has been visited with the disease 
s that which was supplied by a particular 


death itself! To say that the use of alcoholic 
drinks is sinful seems to me as unwise as it is 
certainly unscriptural. But to say that in 
many cases it is needless and highly inexpe- 
dient is no more than the truth. I have no 
doubt that there are a great many people who 
would have better health if they became 
“total abstainers.” Sir Henry Holland—no 
mean authority on a subject of this kind— 
says, in one of his published essays :— 

“It is the part of every wise man, once at 
least in life, to make trial of the effects of 
leaving off wine altogether, and this even 
without the suggestion of actual malady. The 
point is one of interest enough too in the 
economy of health to call for such experiment ; 
and the results can seldom be so wholly nega- 
tive as to render it a fruitless one. To obtain 
them fairly, however, the abandonment must 
be complete for a time—a measure of no risk 





reservoir. Such observations as these have 
been often repeated. If the epidemic of 
cholera which is now advancing from the East, 
and which has already reached Poland and 
Germany, should unhappily approach these 
shores, there is probably no point to which 
more minute or careful attention would be 
given than the water supply. Water is an 
article of the first necessity; it is as requisite 
in the houses of the rich as in the houses of | 
the poor, and if it should be charged with the 
deadly poison, all would be in equal danger. | 
I take this, therefore, as an example of the 


and it is an example which may not be without 
use at the present time. 
But food ought to be not only proper in 


need that there is for a proper supply of food; | 


even where the change is greatest—and illus- 
trating, moreover, other points of temperament 
/and particular function which it is important 
to every man to know for the right guidance 
of his habits of life.” 

There can be no doubt that there are a great 
number of young people living in the country, 
jand employed in light out-door occupations, 
| who not only do not need alcohol, but who 
would be better without it. If all could be 
required to show cause why they should take 
it, there would be many who would be able to 
give no good reason, and who would find them- 
selves much the better if they left it off. 

The efforts which are now being made to 
| grapple with the vast evils of drunkenness 
| must command the sympathies not only of 





quality, but also sufficient in quantity. An | | every medical man, but also of all who are in 
insufficient supply of food, going on for a any way interested in the welfare of their 
length of time, will destroy life almost as | fellows; and we sincerely hope it may not be 
certainly as its total absence. But it is not | | long before “habitual drunkards” are brought 


only an insufficient quantity of food which 
destroys life; an excessive quantity will have 
the same effect. It is not too much to say 
that if in the humbler ranks of life many die 
from eating too little, at least as many die in 
the upper ranks from eating too much. What 
a pity it is that a balance cannot be struck, 
which would add length of days, cheerfulness, 
and activity to both parties. 

And here I must speak of the evils arising 
from the drinking customs of this country, 
evils which it is quite impossible to exagge- 
rate. I do not speak of the evils entailed 
upon men’s souls and moral characters; I 
speak only of the minor evils affecting their 
bodies. And yet how great are these! evils 
which excite some of the gravest maladies that 
the human frame is subject to, and which 
bring in their train frenzy, idiotcy, and even 








under some control, and the licensing system 
put upon a more satisfactory footing, so that 
the number of public-houses may bear some 
strict relation to the population. It is dis- 
graceful that, while we are careful to remove 
from before the eyes of the community some 
sources of immorality, we should allow the gin- 
palaces and beer-shops to offer their tempta- 
tions at the corner of every street. Ifa check 
could be put upon such houses, if they-could 
be reduced to such a number as may be neces- 
sary to meet the reasonable requirements of 
the population, we should soon see some im- 
provement in the bills of mortality. Not only 
should we diminish the dram-drinking and 
drunkenness which are the immediate cause of 
so many deaths, but we should also bring about 
a change in the poor man’s home which would 
reflect itself in his own health and that of his 
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| and that they have shown that the poor man 
| may be properly lodged, and yet a fair return 
| given for the capital which is laid out upon his 












| to amend the poor man’s house and to restore 
| the home life. 
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wife and family. The shoeless feet would soon 
be covered, the tattered garments would soon 
be replaced by new ones, and the insufficient 
clothing would be exchanged for warm and 
comfortable raiment. But the improvement 
would not stop here. The amelioration would 
not be confined to such things as food and 
clothing. The poor man would become dis- 
satisfied with his dingy lodging. The wretched 
apartments with broken windows, dirty walls, 
and scanty furniture—the cheerless “home,” 
which drove him in the first instance to the 
gin-palace, will serve him no longer. He must 
now have a substantial house with a sufficient 
number of rooms, and with all the appliances 
for a family to live in decency and comfort. 
This is perhaps the first thing that is needed 


If this can be done we shall see 
an improvement, not only in the health of the 
people but also in their moral character and 
bearing. And I know nothing which would 
tend to this desirable end so much as a notable 
reduction of public houses. Remove from the 
poor man the temptation to go abroad in the 
evening, remove the temptation to squander 
his wages as soon as they are earned, and you 
have done that which will of necessity, and in 
a variety of ways, improve his health and enable 
him to resist the effects of our damp and vari- 
able climate. 

Towards improving the artisan’s house a 
great deal has already been done.* During 
the last thirty years nearly a dozen associations 
have been formed in London alone with the 
view of bettering the dwellings of the poor. 
This is not the place to give a detailed account 
of them. It may suffice merely to state that 
they have provided decent accommodation for 
about 3,500 families of the working classes; 


dwelling. Some of these associations stand 
upon a purely charitable basis, and do not aim 
at paying adividend. They content themselves 
with playing the part of good landlords, and 


be widely followed; one cannot expect that 
very large sums of money, such as would be 
required to provide adequately for the working 
classes of the metropolis, should be laid out in 
this manner. However, they have served to 
pave the way for other associatiéns and other 
enterprises in which larger sums of money 
have been embarked, and which have aimed 
at making the investment remunerative. Of 
these the most successful has been the London 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Society, 
which was founded in 1861, and ‘which has 
regularly paid 5 per cent. per annum upon 
every pound of its capital, besides having 
formed a sufficient reserve fund. This is what 
no other company of the kind has done. It is 
under the management of Dr. Greenhill, who 
was so successful in the direction of the 
Hastings Cottage Improvement Society, that 
he was asked to undertake the supervision of 
a similar enterprise in London. 

Among the private individuals who have 
tried to promote the health of the people by 
this means there are two who stand out con- 
spicuously—Lady Burdett Coutts, and Mr 
Peabody. The former has built the four 
handsome blocks of model lodging houses, 
which together form Columbia Square; and 
the latter has placed in the hands of trustees 
the munificent sum of a quarter of a million 
sterling with the recommendation that they 
should “apply the fund or a portion of it in the 
construction of such dwellings for the poor as 
may combine in the utmost possible degree the 
essentials of healthfulness, comfort, social enjoy- 
ment and economy.” Accordingly several large 
blocks of buildings, similar to Lady Burdett 
Coutts’s, have been erected, and the interest 
accruing from the rents of this property forms 
a fund by means of which the trustees are able 
from time to time to extend their operations. 
There is, therefore, literally no end to the good 
which may be done by Mr. Peabody’s bequest. 
The more it does the more it can do; the more 
it is spent the more it augments. It is a most 
enlightened and philosophical mode of doing 
good; and if private charity or philanthropic 





doing everything that can be done for the ma- 
terial and moral advancement of the tenants; 
and the rents which they receive they lay by 
in order to extend their operations by the pur- 
chase of other tenements. Such associations 
as these have been admirable pioneers. But 
one cannot expect that their example should 


* For information respecting the improvement of 
dwellings and the Sanitary Acts, I am much indebted 
to an admirable little book, ‘‘ London; its Growth, 
Charitable Agencies, and Wants,” by Mr. C. B. P. 


societies can in any degree supply decent and 
proper house accommodation for the poorer 
classes of the metropolis, it will be by following 
the example of George Peabody. 

I have now spoken of several of the points 
which I mentioned at the outset as essential to 
the due preservation of health. But there are 
yet one or two more which ought not to be 
passed over in silence. 

It is essential that the body should be duly 
and properly exercised—not over-exercised, 
not exercised in an injurious way; and equally 
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urious indolence. How often is the doctor called 
upon to prescribe for those whose only malady 
is the want of proper bodily exercise—those 
who spend their lives in eating, sleeping, and 
driving round the park, or sitting in “the 
row” and listlessly gazing at the riders. No 
wonder that their bodies—organisms which are 
themselves in constant change, in constant 
activity—rebel against such a life as this. But 
there are other ways in which the body is de- 
prived of its necessary exercise besides this ; 
namely, by the hard conditions of daily labour. 
The poor seamstress who is kept at work at 
her, needle all day long, how can she get the 
walk in the fresh air that is necessary for her 
health? The journeyman who is employed in 
a damp underground cellar, or in an over- 
crowded workroom, how is he to take the 
needful care of his health? Again, the occu- 
pation of a baker is carried on under such un- 
favourable conditions that those who follow it 
scarcely live out half their days; and there are 
other trades which are still more destructive 
to life. Witness the infant matchmakers of 
the East End of London, and the Sheffield 
knife-grinders. These things ought not so to 
be. Much may be done by the contrivances 
of machinery, by the application of chemistry, 
to take the sting from these employments that 
are so prodigal of life. An example of this is 
afforded by the way in which bread is now 
made under Dr. Dauglish’s patent. Here 
chemical principles are so well seconded by 
machinery that the entire process is completed 
in a couple of hours instead of taking up the 
whole night; and it is carried on in an open 
and well-ventilated room instead of in a hot 
and steamy bakehouse. The applications of 
machinery are now so ingenious it seems as if 
there were nothing which might not be accom- 
plished by its means. When we see sewing- 
machines and knitting-machines it appears 
strange that some method is not found of 
relieving the little match-makers, the Sheffield 
knifegrinders, and others, from the necessity of 
exposing their lives to such imminent danger. 
And if no such means can be found, if there 
must still be trades which cannot be carried 
on except at great risk, we may surely expect 
that, when the public become aware of it, they 
will limit, as far as possible, the demand which 
is made upon them. 

Masters and employers of labour can do 
much to regulate the hours of their workpeople, 
and to see that their daily tvil is not allowed 
either to injure their health, or to deprive them 
of reasonable opportunities of recreation and 
mental improvement. But there is a point 
beyond which masters can hardly go. The 


| competition, the rivalry of trade, is too strong 





for them. We need a minister of public health, 
and if the recommendations of the Royal Sani- 
tary Commission are adopted we shall soon 
have one; we need a responsible officer to 
regulate such matters as these, to see to the 
conditions under which dangerous trades are 
exercised, and to take such measures as may 
be needful to preserve the health of the 
workers, 

But it may be said, though we have not a 
minister of public health, have we not Sanitary 
Acts, which have been framed with the express 
purpose of regulating many important points 
connected with the health of the people? True 
we have such Acts, but they are a chaos of 
confusion, and their beneficial influence is by 
no means equal to their number. 

Sanitary legislation is a thing of very recent 
growth; indeed, it was only in 1846 that it 
could be said to begin in earnest. Up to that 
date if a man chose to poison his neighbours by 
keeping offensive accumulations on his pre- 





mises, redress could only be obtained in one of | 


the superior courts of law, after great expendi- 
ture of time and money. In that year was 
passed the first of a series of “ Nuisances Removal 
Acts,” and power was thereby given to certain 
public officers, after obtaining a magistrate’s 
order, to put down nuisances injurious to health. 
These Acts apply to the whole country, and 
deal with various matters which are hardly 
included in the name commonly applied to 


them. Thus the “local authority” (i.¢., in | 


London, the parish vestry or the District Board 
of Works) is empowered by the “ Nuisances 
Removal Acts ” of 1855 to take proceedings 
where a house is “so overcrowded as to be 
dangerous to health,’’ and magistrates are 


enabled to make an order thereupon and to | 


fine the person who permits such overcrowding. 
This power has been of great use in some 
metropolitan districts, though in others the 
unwillingness of the medical officers of health 
to take the first step, or of the magistrate to 
convict, arising from their knowledge of the 
difficulty which the poor have in finding accom- 
modation, has prevented its being acted upon. 
In 1846 and 1847 Acts were passed enabling 
parishes to build baths and washhouses for the 
encouragement of cleanliness among the poor. 
In 1849 came the second great visitation of tho 
cholera, which carried off upwards of four 
thousand of the inhabitants of London in five 
weeks; and this terrible scourge gave a fresh 
proof of the need of sanitary improvements. 
In 1851 Lord Shaftesbury carried his ‘ Com- 
mon Lodging House Act;” an Act which has 
probably done more than any other to strike 
at the root of the evil at which it was aimed. 
The common lodging houses or “kitchens ” of 
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St. Giles’s and other low parts of London had 
long been notorious as, the haunts of the most 
irregular and degraded class, and as hotbeds 
of crime and disease. Lodgers paid from 2d. 
to 6d. a night for a bed, or part of a bed, and 
the use of the kitchen and kitchen fire. The 
proprietors grew rapidly rich. Many of them 
made fortunes, but their houses were generally 
dirty and out of repair. Their customers had 
very little wish for cleanliness or sweetness, 
and did not treat things in a way that would 
encourage a landlord to repair or improve. 
The Act of 1851, amended by a similar Act in 
1853, provided that all such houses should be 
registered by the “local authority,” which, in 
the metropolis, is defined to be the Commis- 
sioners of Police. The number of lodgers that 
may sleep in each room is to be fixed when the 
house is registered, The walls and ceilings 
are to be lime-whitened every year, in April 
and October, and power is given to make and 
enforce further regulations. These powers were 
probably entrusted to the police, because there 
was then no other central authority in the 
metropolis, nor any sufficiently strong local 
authorities. But there can be little doubt that 
the success of the Act is mainly due to this. 


| There is a separate department at Scotland 








Yard for the execution of these Acts, and of 
certain duties imposed on the police with re- 
gard to dangerous structures. In 1859, 2646 
lodging houses were reported as registered. 
The provision as to the number of lodgers to 
be received is no doubt much evaded. The 
motive to evade it is strong in the present 
over-crowded state of London, and it is difficult 
for the police to enforce it. But the other 
provisions are well carried out. If a visitor 
goes into any court of very poor houses and 
finds a common lodging-house amongst them, 
it is sure to be far before the others in cleanli- 
ness and airiness. 

In 1852 came the “ Metropolis Water Act,” 
providing that the water companies should not 
in future draw their supplies from any part of 
the Thames below Teddington Lock, and em- 
powering the parochial authorities to compel 
owners and occupiers of houses to lay on water. 
In the same year came the first Burial Act, 
enabling the Home Secretary to close burial 
grounds; and Acts to enforce vaccination 
and to abate the smoke nuisance speedily fol- 
lowed. 

During the third epidemic of cholera in 1853, 
strong evidence was obtained of the necessity 
of pure air and still more of pure water, the 
two great objects of all sanitary legislation. 
We have already mentioned how readily the 
virus of cholera is distributed by the water 
supply. With the reports on these subjects 








fresh in its memory Parliament amended and 
consolidated the “ Nuisances Removal Acts,” 
and passed the “ Metropolis Local Management 
Act.” The need of improvement in the drain- 
age of London had made itself felt in many 
ways, and the state of the river showed that 
nothing less than a change of system would be 
sufficient. To carry on drainage works on a 
large scale, in conjunction with the embank- 
ment of the Thames, required a central govern- 
ment; and for these purposes chiefly the Act 
referred to, after remodelling the vestries, cre- 
ated the Metropolitan Board of Works in place 
of the old Commissioners of Sewers. Up to 
this date the metropolitan vestries had been 
elected in different ways, according to local 
Acts or customs obtaining in the parishes. In 
many of them vacancies were filled up by the 
votes of the remaining members. Under the 
Act of 1855 all are alike elected by the rate- 
payers. In some cases the vestries were 
united for the purposes of the Act under the 
name of “District Board of Works.” The 
Metropolitan Board consists ofrepresentatives 
sent by the vestries and the district boards, 
and it raises money by means of “ precepts” 
addressed to them. The charge of the main 
sewers and the responsibility for the drainage 
of London, as a whole, was assigned to this 
board; the supervision of house-drainage and 
the duty of constructing and repairing all the 
smaller sewers was imposed upon the vestries. 

No one can view the Thames Embankment 
without feeling that it is not only a magnificent 
work of art, a triumph of engineering skill, but 
that it ministers in more ways than one to the 
health of the people. It has given depth and 
rapidity of current to the noble river which flows 
through our midst, and that is a great step to- 
wards purifying its waters. But it has done 
more than this, it has also reclaimed a long strip 
of land which is now being laid out as pleasure- 
ground. Thus a large opening—a great cen- 
tral air-shaft, as it were,—is secured, which 
runs right across the metropolis and gives 
additional breathing space to the most crowded 
part of the most populous city in the world. 
Now that we have a Board of Works which is 
powerful enough to carry out this great im- 
provement, we may hope that other minor 
improvements will follow in its wake. As I 
have walked through some of the squares in 
the central and eastern portions of the metro- 
polis, I have often longed for a strong hand to 
convert their dreary seclusion into a bright 
and cheerful “Place”—to remove the rusty 
rajlings, to uproot the smoke-dried shrubs, to 
cover the ground with a brilliant gravel, and 
to erect in the centre a marble fountain, throw- 
ing high the sparkling waters, which would fall 
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again into an ample basin with a soft rippling 
music. What a charming and healthful resort 
might thus be made for the poor little children 
who now have no better place to play in than 
the gutters! What a quiet retreat might 
thus be secured for the invalid and convales- 
cent, who might here enjoy the air of heaven 
without being jostled by a busy crowd, or terri- 
fied by omnibuses and vans! And here the 
weary and footsore worker might take a way- 
side rest, and be refreshed in body and calmed 
in spirit by the merry gambols of the children, 
and the plashing and murmuring of the foun- 
tain. But we are still very far from such an 
ideal; how far, let the unkempt and desolate 
condition of Leicester Square testify. However, 
we have got the Thames Embankment, and in 
due time I have no doubt we shall see other 
improvements carried out with the view of 
making London both more beautiful and more 
healthy. 

At the same time that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works was constituted, the vestries 
were made the local authorities for carrying 
out the ‘ Nuisances Removal Acts,” which of 
itself gave them large and general powers. 
For the better execution of these it was enacted 
that every vestry or district board should 
appoint a “ medical officer of health” and an 
inspector of nuisances. It was provided that 
the former should be “a duly qualified medical 
practitioner of skill and experience,” and that 
his duty should be “to inspect and report 
periodically upon the sanitary condition of the 
district.” The inspector is practically his 
agent. Perhaps no single enactment has done 
more for the cause of sanitary reform than 
this: certainly no body of men have done more 
for it than the Medical Officers of Health. The 
office has been very generally undertaken from 
interest in the work by men of first-rate ability, 
whose time was worth much more than the 
remuneration offered by the vestries : and its 
duties have been, in most cases, carefully per- 
formed in spite of many discouragements. 

In a former paper of this series I have sug- 
gested that the Poor Law Medical Officers— 
the parish doctors—should be appointed deputy 
health officers for the districts in which they 
reside. Their professional duties necessarily 
bring them into the closest contact with the 
sick poor, and if they were armed with the 
authority of the Sanitary Acts—if they could 
put them in operation at once and without 
reference to any other official—many an out 
break of disease might be prevented, many an 
epidemic checked at its fountain head. 

Since 1855 the improvements in sanitary law 
have been for the most part amendments of 
the existing Acts. The chief objects of sanitary 














legislation having been dealt with, it only 
remained to perfect the provisions. But this 
was no easy matter. Sanitation, to use a 
modern word, is such a large subject, it has 
such numerous ramifications, it enters so inti- 
mately into a man’s house—which, the old 
proverb says, is his castle,-that the laws 
relating to it require to be adjusted with a very 
nice balance. The duty of carrying it out 
needs to be entrusted to a strong and respon- 
sible authority; but, in London at least, to 
name such an authority has been found a very 
difficult task. Indeed, this has been the great 
obstacle that sanitary legislation has had to 
contend against all over the kingdom; and 
hence the Sanitary Acts have too frequently 
remained a dead letter, because there was no 
proper officer whose duty it was to enforce 
them. 

This led, some three years ago, to the 
appointment of a Royal Sanitary Commission 
Its report was laid before Parliament in March 
last, and if the recommendations which it 
contains should be adopted and embodied in an 
Act, the existing sanitary laws will be simpli- 
fied, and responsible officers appointed in each 
district to see that they are carried out. And 
thus the various efforts which Parliament has 
made to improve the health of the people will 
be able to exert their full influence and to 
produce their full effect. Then we shall see 
how much science can do towards “stamping 
out” disease, and increasing the length and 
the strength of human life. By way of enforc- 
ing what I have said I cannot do better than 
quote the words of Mr. Simon, the Medical 
Officer of Health to the Privy Council, in a 
report which he has just published. He says: 
—‘T beg leave to represent to your lordship 
that the unamended state of those laws (i.e., 
sanitary), especially as regards the constitution 
of local authorities and the powers which they 
ought to have and to exercise for the preven- 
tion of disease, is not only an extreme difficulty 
and discouragement to persons engaged in 
sanitary administration, but also involves a 
large and constantly-increasing waste of haman 
life; and that since the resources which might 
be utilised for the better protection of life are 
also with the progress of knowledge constantly 
increasing, so almost month by month the 
contrast becomes more and more glaring be- 
tween the little which is done and the very 
much which, with amended law, might be done 
to reform the sanitary circumstances of the 
masses of our population. In the first place 
there is the largeness of the continuing waste 
of human life. It seems certain that the deaths 
which occur in this country are fully a third 
more numerous than they would be if our 
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existing knowledge of the chief causes of dis- 
ease were reasonably well applied throughout | sideration. Meanwhile, what we want is to 
the country; that of deaths, which in this| extend sanitary information, and to endeavour 
sense may be called preventible, the average | to persuade every individual, high or low, to 
number in England and Wales is now about| apply the knowledge that we already have in 
120,000; and that of the 120,000 cases of pre- | his own home and within his own premises. 
ventible suffering which thus in every year; ‘Thus have I endeavoured to deal with some 
attain their final place in the death-register, | of the general influences which bear upon the 
each unit represents a larger or smaller group | nation’s health. 'The things that I have spoken 
of other cases, in which preventible disease (not | of in the former papers of this series—hospitals 
ending in death though often in far-reaching ill- | provident dispensaries, and the medical service 
effects on life) has been suffered. And while|of the Poor Law—may appertain more par- 
these vast quantities of needless animal suffer- | ticularly to one class, to those who interest 
ing regarded merely as such, would be matter| themselves in the management of medical 
for indignant human protest in itself, it further | charities. But the things which I have spoken 
has to be remembered, as of legislative concern, | of in this article belong to all. All can do 
that the physical strength of a people is an| something towards clothing the naked and 
essential and main factor of national prosperity; | feeding the hungry; all can protest against 
that disease, so far as it affects the workers of | the evils of drunkenness, and thus lend the 
the population, is in direct antagonism to in-| weight of their influence towards the adoption 
dustry; and that disease which affects the! of such legislative measures as shall curtail 
growing and reproductive parts of a population | them; all can do something to see that the 
must also, in part, be regarded as tending to| place where they live is clean and sweet, 
deterioration of race.” | wholesome alike in its moral and physical sur- 
These are wise words; and we hope that they | roundings. W. FAIRLIE CLARKE. 

will have their full weight in inducing the| 





Legislature te take this subject into early con- 








THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A GARDE NATIONAL, SEPTEMBER, 1870—MARCH, 1871. 
XVI. and when the severe cold set in, the scarcity of 
' fuel and the comparative small number of per- 


Suovutp this recital prove interesting to the|sons who assisted, decided the said assembly 
reader it will simply be from the fact that it is| to remove from the hall where the séances were 


| ,written by one who was a witness of the siege.| usually held, and which was very spacious, and 


eRe } . 
I have been all along but an insignificant actor| to occupy a smaller room. In spite of the 


on the scene, and have neither seen nor done| many obstacles of all kinds, and especially of 
anything of importance; I have not been pre-|the complete suppression of correspondence, 
sent at any of the great events, exterior or in-|due to the interruption of all communication 
terior. I guarded ramparts that were never with the outer world—these séances were regu- 


| attacked. Excepting the Bavarian prisoners | larly held; the members of the Academy, and 


who passed under my windows on the 13th of| those persons whose lectures they received, 
October I have not even seen a single enemy ; | struggled hard against misfortunes, and were 
I have not witnessed a single popular move- | determined not to permit science to be idle. 
ment within the city. The usual public lectures were also held, 
Neither did I assist at the public conferences | notwithstanding the absence of many of the 


| and representations which were instituted in| professors, and of the increasing difficulties re- 


theatres and other public buildings, with the | garding fuel; the bombardment alone put a 
view of fostering social life by what was called| stop to this. On the 19th of January a shell 
* alimentation morale,” and ravitaillement in-| struck the Collége de France, demolishing a 
tellectual.”” I should, however, observe that T| staircase, and almost paying an inopportune 
assisted pretty regularly, especially during the | visit to professors and auditors. The lectures, 
middle and towards the end of the siege, at the| which till then had been regularly held, were 
sittings of one of the five Academies of the In- | now put quite a stop to for a time; they had 
stitute. About half the members were absent, | just been begun again, when a day of mourning 
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came, and caused another temporary interrup- 
tion, happily, however, not of long duration. 

Every endeavour was thus made to keep up 
intellectual life ; insurmountable obstacles alone 
caused the work to cease. A literary society 
of which I am a member, and whose sittings, 
to say the truth, are not very lively at any 
time, although the society itself has a real im- 
portance, was obliged to close its sittings, which 
were mostly held in the evening, for want of 
light. Nevertheless, when an urgent case de- 
manded it, a sitting was held in the daytime, 
and was pretty numerously attended. This 
society, however, suffered considerably from 
the siege, nor was it the only one, unfortunately, 
that did so. 


XVII. 


From the above details some notion may be 
entertained of what private individuals have 
had to suffer. For my own part I may say that 
I was amongst those who were least tried, and 
I have rather to complain of the disturbance 
which the siege occasioned in my mode of life 
than of any physical suffering that I was 
called on toendure. For the first two months 
matters went on tolerably well; the tempera- 
ture was comparatively mild; I was called 
away from my occupations twice a day to at- 
tend drill, but at that time I was but seldom 
out on guard duty. The effects of the siege 
were not yet felt in all their rigour. 

When in the third month of the siege, the 
intense cold came on, and privations of all 
kinds were more acutely felt—the rigour of the 
service, too, increased; then the situation be- 
came indeed painful. The bombardment had 
laid half of my apartment open, allowing the 
icy winter wind to pass freely through the 
paneless window-frame, and I was obliged to 
make a change in our domestic; arrangements, 
which added not a little to the trouble and per- 
plexity with which we already had to combat. 
And what shall I say to the culinary difficul- 
ties, of the endless inventions and endeavours 
to find a substitute for indispensable ingre- 
dients, and to vary a course of nourishment 
which was always the same, and finally of the 
effort to prepare something palatable and 
nourishing out of nothing P 

Under all these unfavourable circumstances, 
my usual mode of life completely upset, unable 
to go on seriously with any literary work, 
forced, on account of the scarcity of fuel, to use 
the kitchen as my study, reduced to a very 
limited and peculiar diet—a siege-diet, in fact 
—I can only say that I never entirely abandoned 
my usual occupations, I did not really suffer 
from cold or from hunger; I even got so ac- 
customed to the coarse, dark bread which we 





were long obliged to use, that when the white 
bread came on again I found it rather tasteless, 
and went back to the dark bread of siege-days. 
I must, however, here remark that I was at 
this time living alone with my mother, who 
knew particularly well how to turn to advan- 
tage the most limited resources which she had 


to work upon; had all the members of our | 





family been at home, our difficulties and per- | 
plexities would have been much greater. There | 


would then have been seven persons, and two 
of these young children, to feed and warm, 
with a very small supply of provisions, and a 
store of fuel which was nearly exhausted, 
aud impossible to replenish, and this in an 
apartment thrown open by the bombs to the 
weather, and liable at any moment to receive 
fresh visits from these messengers of the king 
of Prussia. It was indeed a fortunate matter 
for us that we had decided before the siege on 
reducing our home-party to the number of two 
persons, whilst we sent the other members to a 
place of safety. 

Several families followed the same course, 
sending some of their number away from Paris, 
and it would have been well if many more had 
done the same. But for the most part the 
families remained together in town. Paris was 
full of women and children who could in no- 
wise contribute towards the defence of the 
place, and who had to endure all the privations 
of the siege. These last did not fall with the 
same weight on all the inhabitants. Not to 


mention the rich, whose resources always | 


exempt them from privations, there were the 
indigent, and even many of the working-class 
who had now become poor through the effects 
of the siege, whose case was not one of great 
suffering or hardship. This was owing to the 
immense sacrifices which the government made 
in their behalf. An entire indemnity was 
granted to the workmen, anda surplus for their 
wives and children. In principle this indemnity 
was granted only to the needy, but there was 
scarcely a workman who did not receive it, for 
they were almost without exception out of work. 
At first it had even been intended, in order to 
avoid giving offence to any one, to make the 
whole National Guard, without exception, par- 
ticipators in the boon. The Government put a 
stop to this abuse, to which the too easy con- 
sciences of a good many of the National Guard 
seemed ready to yield, and indeed, in spite of 
the precautions which were taken, the indem- 
nity was probably paid to many who ought 
never to have thought of taking it. As to the 
indigent, they were given orders on baker, 
butcher, &c., and were otherwise considerably 
aided ; the comparatively small expenses of the 
Diaconate of the Reformed Church, of which I 
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am a member, enabled me to judge of the effi- 
cacy of the means of relief placed by the Govern- 
ment within reach of the poor. It is true the 
expenses of the Diaconate were much reduced 
by the forced absence of the numerous body of 
Germans, who were always a heavy burden to 
our town, and a great number of whom were a 
continual and heavy charge to the Reformed 
Church; the Swiss also, who always received 
a large portion of the charities which were 
distributed, had either gone home, or were 
effectually supported by their embassy, or by 
the efforts of their compatriots. Thus, the 
expences of the Diaconate were in one way 
considerably reduced, and it is remarkable that 
on the whole they did not greatly increase in 
consequence of the siege. This result was 
owing to the generous and energetic efforts of 
the civil authorities, and of the administration. 
If we except the suffering which the severe 
cold occasioned, and which could not be effica- 
ciously relieved, the poor may really be said to 
have been better off during the siege than in 
ordinary times. This at least is certain, that 
those whose lot is habitually one of want and 
suffering bore the privations of the siege 
better than the rest of the population. 

It is not difficult to imagine this, and it 
struck me particularly one day, when a Garde 
National of my company, a good, industrious, 
honest workman, but whose childhood had 
been passed in misery and wani, was explain- 
ing how it was that he resigned himself so 
quietly to the trials of these abnormal times. 
His father had been an habitual drunkard; his 
mother had lost her reason in consequence of 
the shocking conduct of the head of the family, 
and when death relieved him of an unworthy 
father, he had still his trial to bear, in the 
mental alienation of his mother. Thus his 
whole childhood had been passed amidst every 
sort of privation and trial, and now, being able 
to earn a living, he calmly confronts every dif- 
ficulty. “These present privations,” said he, 
“T can bear without much suffering; it used 
always to be siege-times with us, at home.” 

There were some merchants also who lost 
nothing, but profited rather by the circum- 
stances connected with the siege. Such were 
the wine merchants, and the owners of pro- 
vision-stores; for although the latter had com- 
plained of having nothing more to sell, they 
had kept back considerable stores, selling them 
at a very high price to rich persons. On the 
whole, however, the number of those who were 
able to make any profit out of the siege was 
small; those who suffered most belonged to 
the middle class, being above the really indi- 
gent or working-classes, and excluded there- 
fore from receiving the relief given by the 











municipality, and yet not possessing sufficient 
private resources to keep them from want in 
such a time as this. 

The rate of mortality was very high. Fune- 
rals were seen constantly passing along the 
streets; I have watched them following in 
close succession along the Boulevard St. 
Michel, which is one of the highways leading 
to the cemetery of Mont Parnasse. “Old per- 
sons and young children were those who were 
chiefly carried off, but the mortality amongst 
adults was not small either. One cause was 
the constant doing duty on the ramparts, in 
which every one had to take his turn, and 
which occasioned much illness and many 
deaths. 

As to the mortality amongst children, it was 
one of the saddest effects of the siege. I 
have already mentioned the case of a father 
who had lost two of his children ; I visited a 
poor woman, known to the Diaconate, who had 
suffered a similar loss. Her husband, who, 
besides the enjoyment of an old soldier’s 
pension, earned enough by teaching to main- 
tain his family in comfort, had resumed his 
old profession when the war broke out; he 
had been taken prisoner at Metz; the poor 
woman, who could not draw her husband’s 
pension, was left with two children, who died 
within a short time of one another; a third 
was born, a sickly infant, that looked as 
though it must soon follow the other two. 
When I saw her, the doctor had given her an 
order for some milk; not long after she ap- 
plied again to us, telling us at the same time 
that she had given up all hopes of saving her 
infant. Some kind persons interested them- 
selves in her case, and the Diaconate looked 
after her as well; but our efforts could not 
counteract the evil effects of the general situa- 
tion. I cite this case in order to give an idea 
of the trials with which numbers of families 
were visited, and the extent of which we are 
still far from knowing. 


xvi. 
I have had occasion to speak of the Diaco- 


nate of the Reformed Church; I should much | 


like to add a few more words about the actions 
of the Church herself at this time; unfortu- 
nately, however, excepting for the duties which, 
as deacon of the Church, I had to fulfil, I was 
quite unable to devote my time to what was 
going on within her. There were meetings 
for prayer, and special religious services for 
the army were organized, particularly for the 
Garde Mobile, but it was out of my power to 
attend them. The principal efforts of pious 
persons were directed to the ambulances, where 
much zeal and intelligence were displayed. The 
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young officer of the Gurde Mobile, from whose 
letter I quoted above, told me that a friend of 
his had been nursed in the ambulanee of the 
Collége Chaptal organized, if I mistake not, 
by the Evangelical Committee, and he had 
told him that he could never forget the kind 
and careful treatment he had there received. 

As to the inner affairs of the Church, they 
remained pretty nearly in a state of stagna- 
tiou, condemned unfortunately to this by the 
general situation. The greater number of the 
lay members of the Presbyteral Council were 
absent; the elections for the partial renewal of 
this Council fell due in January, 1871. It was, 
of course, impossible to hold these. One inci- 
dent indeed there was at the beginning of the 
siege; the party called “liberal,” wishing to 
profit by the precarious state in which we found 
ourselves, endeavoured to annul, in an indirect 
way, the effects of a measure taken by the 
Counci! before the commencement of the siege. 
This party who, under the empire of authority, 
had enjoyed the favour of the minister Ba- 
roche, and under the liberal Empire had hoped 
much from the “ ceur leger” of Emile Ollivier, 
counted on the republican minister Jules 
Simon giving them a friendly hand; they 
were indeed on the point of gaining their 
object when objections were sent in, which 
came just in time to stop the arbitrary mea- 
sure which had been so nearly adopted, and 
the “ liberal ” effort was thus paralyzed. 

It is not possible for me to speak in detail 
of the different bodies and institutions, and of 
the manner in which they faced their difficul- 
ties at this calamitous period; but I cannot 
conclude this short and imperfect sketch of 
the Siege of Paris without saying a few words 
concerning the government and the population. 


XIX. 

The reproaches heaped upon the Govern- 
ment were not a few, nor need this excite 
much astonishment. When the higher powers 
are in question, there are always certain per- 
sons to be found who imagine that nothing is 
properly done so long as the power is not 
vested in their own hands, and who cannot 
find it in their heart to pardon those who oc- 
cupy the place they covet for themselves. Such 
individuals were not wanting during the siege; 
they let their voices be heard loudly and inso- 
lently enough to make people sensible of their 
presence. On them the blame may partly be 
laid of the accusations brought so constantly 
against the Government; it were, however, 
presuming too much upon their influence to 
consider these complaints as really provoked 
by their diatribes. It was in itself, in its own 
feelings and appreciations, that the population 





found the elements of the judgment, which, 
right or wrong, it was continually pronouncing 
on the men in power during the siege. I have 
no hesitation in saying, however appearances 
may seem to contradict this, that the popula- 
tion had not formed a pre-opinion concerning 
their rulers. Towards the commencement of 
the siege they had confidence in the men in 
office. At the time that our battalion was pur- 
posing going in procession with banner and 
crown to the statue of Strasbourg, Paris was 
in a state of great agitation, occasioned by the 
first attempt which had been made to form 
a Commune; this was about the 10th of 
October. The demonstration was deferred 
lest it might seem to have any connection with 
an insurrectionary movement—several of our 
number were even of opinion that it would be 
better to give it up altogether, for Trochu had 
condemned every kind of demonstration, and 
had requested that none should be made, 
nominally on account of the presence of the 
enemy, but in reality that no pretext might be 
given for any appearance of agitation. Our 
march to the Place de la Concorde did in the 
end take place, but we went without arms. In 
passing the Louvre, the cries were enthusiastic 
of “Vive Jules Favre!” and still more of 
“Vive Trochu!” After the 3lst of October 
the disposition of the people towards the 
Government was decidedly hostile, and became 
continually more so; they would then scarcely 
have uttered the hearty cry of “ Vive Trochu!” 
and yet at every fresh movement begun with 
vigour against the enemy, the old good feeling 
against the Government seemed ready to 
return; if more than once too little indigna- 
tion was manifested by the population against 
seditious persons who disturbed the peace 
it was because these miserable people, who 
were either subsidized or ruined, were most 
erroneously looked upon as the representatives 
of an energetic Defence. 

The final catastrophe extinguished every re- 
mains of affection for the Government, and 
inflamed the people with a violent hatred 
towards it. Endless complaints were raised 
against the authorities; the members of Govern- 
ment were accused of not forgetting their own 
private interests; the effects of the famine, it 
was said, had never been felt at the Hdtel de 
Ville; abundance and good living had stood 
those in good stead, who had had their abode 
there. I have heard these observations made 
by persons of the most different ranks. Lastly, 
the Government was accused en masse of 
treachery ; Trochu and Jules Favre, being at 
the head of affairs, were said to have drawn on 
the ruin of the republic. Jules Favre was no 
republican, they asserted. This was a well- 
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known fact. In 1849 he had voted for the ex- 
pedition against Rome; finally, he was a Roman 
Catholic. The same reproaches were brought, 
with more reason, against Trochu ; the cry was 
as loud and violent against Trochu’s Bretons as 
that which had been raised against Bonaparte’s 
Corsicans. The number of those whom, amongst 
the workmen and others in our company, I 
heard attribute our reverses to incapacity, or 
to the difficulties of our situation was very 
limited. ‘Treason is a simple and easy way of 
explaining affairs. We ought to have con- 
quered ; we did not conquer, therefore we must 
be betrayed. The men who on the 4th of 
September undertook the immense task of 
saving Paris must have known that it was 
necessary for them to succeed. As conquerors, 
they would have received from the population 
an amount of admiration that would have 
defied the most venomous insinuations of the 
enemy; as conquered, they would be con- 
demned without mercy. They were conquered, 
and the populace pronounced its inexorable 
judgment. 

But could they conquer? Had they under- 
taken an impossibility, or was it their own 
incompetency which was to blame? I, for 
one, cannot join in the cry of “Treason, trea- 
son!” In the situation in which Paris and 
France—for these two cannot be divided—were 
placed, one man of genius, by utilizing and 
managing the resources of the country might 
have dragged us out of the abyss; but that 
man of genius never appeared. We have had 
men of talent and goodwill, who made gene- 
rous efforts, but not one was equal to the task. 

But to return to those men who actually 
were directing affairs in Paris—did they do all 
that they might? They did much; history 
will recognise this. But might they not have 
done more? I certainly think, and many 
thoughtful persons are of the same opinion, 
that they might have done better; if they had 
possessed more firmness, more boldness, more 
foresight, perhaps more confidence in them- 
selves, in the population, and in the success of 
their efforts, they might have prolonged the 
Defence by another month, and might espe- 
cially have given the enemy sufficient active 
occupation to have allowed our armies of relief 
time to form themselves anew and come to our 
help. I speak, however, with reserve acknow- 
ledging my own incompetency ; posterity alone 
will be able to pronounce a definite judgment, 
if indeed the question be one that can be 
answered, and not one of those enigmas the 
solution of which is being continually attempted 
to be given, and remains as far as ever from 
being solved. Such scruples do not, however, 
trouble the masses; they require neither proofs 
. 





nor discussion; their judgment is quickly 
formed, and in the present case their opinion 
is that all was pre-arranged—our submission 
was made beforehand. Some persons there 
are too, of cultivated mind, who seem inclined 
to be the victims of this sort of hallucination ; 
and truly, when one thinks of the issue of this 
war, and of the manner in which it was con- 
ducted at the beginning, it does look as if some 
kind of secret treaty had been made for giving 
over France, bound hand and foot, to the 
enemy. 


xx. 


The more the Parisian population was haras- 
sed by vexation, and by deplorable prejudices 
against those who were directing her affairs, 
the more one must admire what we may justly 
call her heroism. Irreproachable she certainly 
was not, and in making this acknowledgment 
I do not allude to the leaders of sedition, to 
those who were guilty of robbing the stores of 
fuel, or to other persons without a calling who 
mingled their ignoble exploits with the glo- 
rious events of the Defence; such persons 
stood in a very small minority, and one must 
not do the population of Paris the injustice to 
confound with it this handful of worthless 
fellows. A more serious reproach lies in the 
drunkenness and want of discipline which was 
to be met with amongst the National Guard. 
If the Government had had the energy to hold 
a tight hand over it, it might easily have done 
so, and the Government therefore is responsible 
to a certain degree for the loose conduct which 
marked a portion of the National Guard. There 
were several serious cases of drunkenness in 
the company in which I was myself enrolled 
during the first days that we were on guard; 
the superiors then proposed, and the company 
decided to expel the culprits from its ranks ; 
this was immediately done, and we had no 
scenes of the kind in our company after this ; 
discipline and punctuality were not as perfect 
as they should have been, the superiors not 
exacting these with sufficient strictness. By 
a little firmness and vigilance, united with 
prudence and reserve, many abuses might 
have been obviated, and important results 
obtained. 

Whatever may be thought of this particular 
point, there is good authority for saying that 
the population as a whole manifested an ad- 
mirable constancy during more than five 
months. What privations, what inconve- 
niences, what sufferings did they not accept, 
and bear without a frown? Those long queues 
which they had to form before the bakers’ and 
the butchers’ shops, and in many other cases, 
were they not enough to weary out the patience 
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of the people, as well as to injure their health? 
Some persons who were able to pay employed 
poor women, who were glad thus to earn a 
small sum, to go in their places and to stand 
in these queues, but for the most part every 
person went for him or herself, or for the 
family—in either case what suffering did it not 
entail! This and many other trials were borne 
with patience. Bad news from without; a 
perspective of success, which vanished from 
the touch whenever one attempted to lay hold 
on it; the steady advance of famine, a con- 
tinually increasing mortality, the bombard- 
ment, trials of many kinds — not all these 


combined, were able to shake the courage of | 
This numerous population of | 


the Parisians. 
men, women, and children, still keeping up 
their hopes of success from the efforts made 
inside and outside of the town, went bravely 
on, without swerving, towards a terrible future, 
where a yawning gulf of famine was opening 
wider and wider before them, and in which, to 
all appearances, they must soon be swallowed 
up; this too, it should be remembered, was 
under a Government who did indeed keep 
watch, but whose vigilance was considered so 
wanting that the most violent, unjust, and 
alarming accusations were being continually 
hurled against it. In spite of so many causes 
that, separately or conjointly, might have 
overwhelmed her, the population of Paris 
never yielded, and never asked to yield. The 
capitulation was made without, and one might 
almost say in spite of the population; not, 





truly, that it wished to die of hunger, but it | 


upheld that enough had not been done to 
avoid this direful extremity. 

Doubtless, there have been more cruel suffer- 
ings in France during this horrible war than 
those which were felt in Paris. Our provinces 
were ravaged, and subjected to a scientific 
system of brigandage; our open towns were 
occupied for months by an insolent and rapa- 
cious enemy; our strong cities were bom- 
barded, pillaged, burned, destroyed; Stras- 
bourg, Belfort, Meziéres, Toul, Verdun, were 


| more bitterly tried than even we were. 


But the privations which assailed a popula- 
tion of two million souls accustomed to luxury 
and comfort, whose mode of life in all ranks 
is more smooth and easy than elsewhere, is 
accompanied by a peculiar poignancy. The 
other towns may be compared to a man ac- 
customed to live by his labour, and who is 
either struck by illness or forced by hard 
times to devote himself night and day ta, work 
both harder and more constantly than was his 





wont. Paris, besieged, may be compared to a 
rich man who is suddenly reduced to beggary. 
It will ever be an honour in the history of 
Paris, that during five long months, including 
two of the rudest winter weather, she en- 
dured the sufferings of a siege, and the more 
so because she suffered willingly, deliberately, 
to the end—to the very last moment—even 
until, all hope of immediate help being 
crushed, no choice was left but to submit to a 
death as terrible as it would have been use- 
less. 

But if it is a noble thing to be able to en- 
dure suffering, it is surely far more noble to 
be able to recognise its cause—that is, to be 
able to judge oneself; for Providence has in 
this our world so disposed the order of events, 
that for the most part we find ourselves the 
authors of our own misfortunes. ‘ What a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” Paris is 
beginning to see into this, but I scarcely think 
she well and thoroughly understands this im- 
portant truth. She sees plainly enough that 
our disasters are the fruit of the Empire, and 
justly reproaches the provinces with having 
raised and supported this hateful régime, but 
she does not sufficiently reproach herself with 
having, by her absurd and criminal insurrec- 
tions, and still more by her indifference and 
careless way of allowing matters to take their 
course, insanely thrown herself into the very 
arms of this destructive Empire. 

Consciously, however, or unconsciously, a 
man does reap what he sows; a tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit is fit for nothing 
but that it be hewn down and cast into the 
fire. This tree of the Empire, which Paris 
and the provinces have cherished and made to 
grow, has brought forth the bitterest and most 
poisonous fruits that have ever been gathered 
on the soil of France; the tree has, thank God, | 
been hewn down at length; may it never 
sprout up afresh, or send forth leaf or blos- 
som ! 

And may France, putting from her the 
divisions that have done her so much injury, 
cherish by concord the growth of the tree of 
justice, of liberty, of order and morality which 
alone can bring forth good fruit, and substitute 
for that false prosperity of the Empire which 
enfolded in its blossoms the most overwhelm- 
ing catastrophe, a state of things more true 
and sure, having, as its guarantee, the free 
institutions of a society supporting itself by 
labour, and diligently endeavouring to fertilize 
every source of development, intellectual and 
moral ! LEON FEER. 
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OUT OF THE WORLD; 


Or, A YEAR AND A HALF OF QUIET LIFE IN AN AGRICULTURAL PARISH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE LILY AMONG THORNS. 


“As the lily among thorns, so is my love 
among the daughters.” These words spoken 
by the Lord Himself of His chosen, and so de- 
scriptive of the fragrant beauty of the child of 
God, as set in the midst of all that is corrupt 
and defiling in this world of sin, have always 
been remarkably associated in my mind with 
the memory of F. E. He was indeed during 
the few short months of his fragile life, after 
his conversion by the Eternal Spirit, as a pure, 
white lily, shining forth from a bed of thorns, 
and shedding around him the blessed influence 
of his own vital Christianity. So precious, 
indeed, was the perfume which that young be- 
liever was enabled to spread around him by his 
holy example and dying testimony, that I never 
pass the house where he spent the last suffer- 
ing weeks of his existence here, without a thrill 
of thankfulness that I was permitted to visit 
him, and the words of the poet often recur to 
me as to the sacredness of the spot— 


“Where Thy saints have lived and died.” 


F—— E—— was one of the family I have 
already mentioned at C—— as having been 
afflicted with various forms of the same terrible 
and unaccountable disease. 

When I first knew F — he was about fifteen, 
the spine had been for about three years past 
in a most painful condition of disease, and his 
frame had become so emaciated, that it was 
wonderful to see life lingering in that poor, 
worn-out body. I saw a good deal of him, his 
mental state was pitiable, a fretful, pining en- 
durance of an inevitable evil, wondering why 
God should keep him in that wretched state of 
suffering, without hope either for this world or 
that which is to come. A sense that the Al- 
mighty God was dealing harshly by him was 
the too evident impression of his mind, and 
this was accompanied by a kind of self-harden- 
ing, as if he would steel himself against every 
attempt to deal with his spiritual condition. 
But the Lord has said for the encouragement 
of all who labour to win souls in his own ap- 
pointed way by bringing His message upon 
them. “Is not My word as a hammer that 
breaketh the rock in pieces?” and the heart 


“THE PROTOPLAST.” 


of this young lad was destined to shiver 
beneath the weight of the Spirit’s strokes when 
He put forth His power, 

The sullen hardness which characterized 
F—— E—— in a natural state was to contrast 
with the sweet, loving, willing patience with 
which for many months he bore the intense 
suffering which his Heavenly Father saw need- 
ful for the perfect ripening of his faith and 
patience. From the time that he saw that 
his deserts were hell, that his sin in God’s 
sight, young as he was, demanded either an 
infinite punishment or an infinite atonement, 
not one thought of God’s injustice or cruelty 
to him filled his mind; on the contrary, he lay 
at the foot of Christ’s cross a convicted rebel, 
asking for mercy through the blood of the Lamb. 
The particular passage which in this instance 
was used to bring home the pressing necessity 
of a Saviour was that text in Isaiah, “ All our 
righteousnesses are as filthy rags.” My husband 
had left these words with him one day, but 
without any special hope of their being blessed 
to an awakening of his mind. However, when 
he visited him in the course of the same week, 
he was surprised to hear from his mother that 
he had been in extreme trouble ever since he 
had seen him. 

“Qh! sir!” said his mother ; “F—— has been 
quite distressed about something you said tohim 
when you were last here. He says you told him 
that all hisrighteousness and goodness was like a 
filthy rag. I never saw anything like the state of 
mind the boy has been in. I went to market 
as usual the day after you were here, and when 
I came home at night there was poor F—— in 
such a state of agony I never saw before, cry- 
ing and calling on God to save him, and repeat- 
ing over and over the words: ‘ All my righte- 
ousness as filthy rags.’ I told him you never 
could have meant that of him, it must have 
been of some other sort of people altogether 
you were speaking, and he mistook you, sir, you 
see, as if you meant him.” 

With a heart full of gratitude to the effectual 
Teacher, who had at length put power into His 
own Word, Mr. B—— answered :— 

“Oh! but Mrs. F—— I did mean him, it was 
no mistake at all, it is just what God says of 
him, and you, and me; ‘all our goodness is ac- 





counted as a filthy rag in His sight, and I am 
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more rejoiced than I can tell you, that F—— 
has been taught to see this.” 

“Well, come and talk to him yourself, pray 
do,” she replied. 

My husband went into the room where the 
dear, suffering) boy was lying, all his bodily 
pain forgotten in the intense anxiety about his 
soul’s salvation. With touching earnestness 
he related how the words which Mr. B—— had 
left with him, and marked in his Bible, had 


|! haunted him all that day and night and 


through the next day, till the anguish had 
become insupportable. 

“Here I have been,” he said; “thinking 
God so cruel for sending this disease on me for 
nothing, and now I see I deserve hell itself. I 
have never done anything really good in God’s 
sight; all my Bible-reading even the last few 
days, and my endeavours to be better, what are 
they but filthy, unclean things, before Him? I 
want to have a better righteousness than this, 
or I shall die eternally.” 

“ Yes, my poor fellow,” Mr. B—— told him; 
“you do want the righteousness of Christ, the 
Perfect One, to cover you,” and then he pro- 
claimed to him the glad tidings of a free pardon 
and full justification through the Surety’s 
work. 

It was after this visit that my husband said 
to me: “ Have you seen F—— E—— the last 
day or two? are you aware of the wonderful 
change which has taken place in his mind P”’ 

“No,” I said, with the deepest interest; 
“what change P” 

Mr. B—— told me a little of what God had 
been doing for him, and I started to walk to 
his house, expectant of seeing that some 
wonderful alteration had been wrought in his 
feelings, but scarcely prepared for the burst 
of triumphant gladness with which he greeted 


| my entrance. 


“Oh! come to me,” he said, with a look of 


| kindling brightness which it is impossible to 


describe, contrasting in the most extraordinary 
way with the wilful irritable expression which 
his suffering face had ever worn. “Come to 
me, Mrs. B——, and let me tell you what the 
Lord has wrought for me. You know I have 
found out that my righteousness is just as 
filthy rags before God; but I have been taught 
something more than that, Christ gave Himself 
for me; He obeyed the law for me, He covers 
me with His righteousness, and now I am par- 
doned and justified, and ready for Heaven.” 
We talked together over God’s plan of salya- 
tion, and the freeness of forgiveness to the 
sinner who comes to Christ and trusts in 
Him. 
“You 
asked. 


have no fear of death now?” I 

















“Oh! no; I know where I am going. I have 
no doubts about that; but I want to do a little 
before I go to bring others to Christ. My dear 
family,” he added; “oh! that they might be 
saved also. I cannot help talking to my poor 
mother a great deal, she cannot understand how 
unhappy I used to be before, and how happy 
I am now. 
to me, and I want to meet her in heaven.” 

From that day it was remarkable what perfect 
peace F——- E—— enjoyed. He had almost 
invariably the same, sweet, peaceful look upon 
his face, and his only trouble seemed to be his 
a anxiety for the souls of all connected with 

im. 

The atmosphere of the home where his lot 
was cast was, as I have said before, a most de- 
pressing one for a saint to breathe; that moral 
miasma, that poisoned air of which the apostle 
speaks, so deleterious to the inner life, was 
around him unceasingly, and it was only my 
astonishment to see how the holiness and re- 
finement of F——’s character, now that he was 
a real Christian, survived all corrupting in- 
fluences. It showed that when God places us 
in the midst of temptation, He will preserve 
us from the contamination which would inevi- 
tably follow our placing ourselves voluntarily 
in the same unhealthy atmosphere. But the 
believer, under all circumstances, will feel pain 
and sorrow, in a place where his God is for- 
gotten, and in F——’s home scenes of drinking 
were but too common. 

One day when I went to see F—— I was 
struck with his having a less happy look than 
usual, I said, “I fear, dear F——, you are in 
more pain than usual to-day.” 

“No, it is not that,” he said; “you know I 
am always in pain, it is something else that 
makes me low.” Then asking me to put my 
face close down to his, he whispered —“ They 
are going to have a party to-night.” 

I knew what that meant quite well, and that 
his spirit was shrinking from the thought of 
the sounds which would rise up to his death. 
chamber, and break the heart which so hated 
sin. 

“T have been praying,” he said; “that there 
may be no swearing or anything offensive to 

tod.” 

As the months of declining strength rolled 
on, he was scarcely equal to any exertion, even 
of having his bed made. Such was the con- 
dition of disease at the top of the spine that he 
could not hold his poor head up without its 
being supported, and yet not a murmur was 
ever heard from him; and his previously irri- 
table temper became sweet and gentle as a 
lamb. His poor mother, who had waited on 
him throughout bis illness, often remarked to 
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She has been a good, kind mother | 
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me on the wonderful patience which had suc- 
ceeded to the fretfulness which had tried her 
much for three years. He had been very fond 
of his pencil, and had had a talent for drawing, 
which helped to pass away many a weary hour. 
I had supplied him with pictures to copy, but 
now he put these away, and said he would spend 
his few remaining weeks in writing"as many 
letters as his strength would permit, that he 
might, if possible, win over some of his friends 
to the Lord Jesus. His correspondence now 
became his chief occupation, and most touching 
it was to see that skeleton frame propped up 
with pillows, and the feeble fingers tracing hour 
after hour his dying testimony to one and 
another of what the grace of God could do. He 
was not content with writing to his own re- 
lations and acquaintances ; but if he heard of 
any one casually, he would ponder over the 
circumstances which had been mentioned to 
him relating to the person, and then would 
say, “I should like to write to that poor 
woman, or lad, perhaps I might say a word of 
comfort which God would use.” 

Thus several letters to strangers have been 
preserved in which he tried to commend the 
faith so precious to his own soul. 

In one of these, written to a young man 
whom he had never seen, but whose mother 
had mentioned her deep anxiety for her son’s 
salvation, we have the following passages :— 


* You will be surprised to hear from me; 
but I must tell you I am converted to my 
blessed Saviour, and I feel for those who have 
not found peace with Jesus; and, therefore, I 
write to tell you of His infinite love. 

“Young man, you feel that you are a sinner, 
a great sinner, your conscience tells you so, and 
Jesus says He came to call sinners. Now, let 
me entreat you to flee to Jesus, and to cast on 
Him your sins, for His blood cleanseth from all 
sin. Goto Him at once before it is too late. 
Go to Him with a true and broken spirit, 
knowing that you are lost, and putting aside 
your own righteousness, and leaning wholly on 
His name. When you have a home to yourself, 
go to your own room, or whatever place you 
have to yourself. Think, how can you live in 
this wicked world without knowing something 
of His love ? 
“ Think ! there will be a day in which He will 
judge the world in righteousness, and then 
where will you be, if you have not found that 
love ? and what glory if you have! Go to God 
as you would go to your father if you had done 
wrong in the family, knowing and believing he 
would forgive you. Go to Him first in the 
same manner, but remember His forgiveness 


] 


i 


and then suddenly he would bring out some 
remark which would almost startle me with its 
heavenly wisdom. It was truly communion on 
the grand realities of our faith which I enjoyed 
with him; there was no need for human teach- 
ing, he had already taken a high place in Christ’s 
school, and I was glad to follow the leading of | 
his own sanctified thoughts. 
most anxious to hear my account of the sick 
whom I visited. “ Dear Mrs. B——,” he would 
say; “what do you think of ——? Is she con- 
cerned about her soul ? 
of meeting her in heaven ? 
I pray for her, and long to hear of her conver- 
sion to God,” Never did I see more true joy 
than when I could tell him anything of the 
Lord’s work on other souls. 


advised to take a change to a warmer climate, as 


was a subject of extreme regret to him to leave 


dear F—— E 


washing you in His own blood, which cleanseth 
from all sin. And now, young man, I dare say 
I shall not see you more in this world, but I 
trust I shall in the next. Therefore, good bye, 
God bless, and help, and deliver you for 
ever.” 


In a postscript he added :— 


“T cannot describe to you the happiness I 
have felt and known since I found that love; to 
think I have gained the crown and happy home, 
there to reign in glory for ever! God’s holy 
Spirit be in you.” 


Then after his signature he wrote, “I am 
not afraid to die.” 

Whether his effort was blessed to this young | 
man I never heard; but that God who has pro- 
mised that His word shall not return to Him 
void, has surely used the testimony of this His 
young disciple to bring in some poor wan. 
derer. 

In visiting F E—— I was particularly 
struck with the rapid maturing of his mind. 
He seemed at once to have put away childish 
things, the fretful pining after amusement of 
some sort to compensate for the outdoor sports 
of other boys of his age subsided into the calm, 
thoughtful dignity of manhood; no one would 
have believed from his conversation that he was || 
not yet sixteen, his mind appeared to withdraw 
itself from the things of time, and to deal with || 
the great questions of eternity. He was nota | 
talker ; often I have sat beside him for many | 
minutes, while he lay evidently pondering on | 
some problem connected with the plan of sal- 
vation, or the future prospects of the redeemed, 





He was always 


Shall I have the joy 
Oh! tell her that 


About the end of autumn my husband was 


1e had been suffering from throat-affection. It 





in his evidently rapidly declin- 





is different; when He forgives it is by Jesus 








ng state. He proposed before he went to admi- 
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nister the communion to the young Christian, 
feeling that it might be the last opportunity of 
celebrating with him the feast of love. He had 
not expressed himself any wish to take it, feel- 
ing, perhaps, that he might be considered too 
young, but immediately Mr. B—— named the 
subject, he exclaimed, “Oh! I have been 
thinking of that, I should like it very much.” 
My husband said that he very rarely gave the 
Communion to dying people, as it was often 
looked upon as a something which would help 
them to heaven at the last, and thus be a 
righteousness to them instead of Christ’s 
righteousness. He said, with earnest solemnity, 
“Ah! but you know J won’t look on it in that 
light.” No, his peace and forgiveness were 
already blessings in possession, and his 
Saviour’s cup of remembrance would be to him 
only the seal of a love already realized. He ex- 
pressed a strong desire that I should partake 
of the ordinance with him, and to this my hus- 
band cordially assented. 

I shall never forget the scene which that 
chamber of sickness presented as we assembled 
round the bed of the dying lad to partake of the 
emblems of the Lord’s body and blood. There 
was a sacred solemnity in the hour which no 
words can describe. I had a few days pre- 
viously heard of the removal of a loved friend 
in Christ, and now, as I knelt and gave thanks 
for all who have departed this life in God’s 
faith and fear, my spirit was drawn into close 
communion with the departed, and I realized 
that it is indeed one family which is named 
after Christ, whether they be on this or on the 
other side of the temple veil. 

Here was another saint soon to pass away 
from us, soon to join the grand chorus of the 
song which is sung before the throne. As I 
heard his feeble voice following the touching 
words of our Communion Service, I realized 
his nearness to the company of the strong and 
beautiful who have laid down their burden of 
the flesh, and who live as spirits in the Father’s 
presence. How short a time must intervene 
before we too shall keep our passover at Jeru- 
salem, even the heavenly Jerusalem, the city 


| of the great King! 


IT was watching F—— E—— as he took the 
cup. He paused an instant, and then, his 
pallid face illumined with an unearthly joy, 
he raised it to his lips and drank. 

We thought then his end was very near; 
but it pleased God that he should rally in a re- 
markable manner for a few more months of 
patience and testimony. 

At first, after Mr. B—— went away, he 
seemed greatly distressed at losing him. I 
visited him more frequently than ever then, 
and it was his chief comfort. For many days 


he used to ask, with an affecting earnestness 
when Mr. B—— was coming back, and if his 
health was improving; but one day he said, 
“Do you know I can see now that it was a 
good thing for me that Mr, B—— went away; 
I have had more communion with Christ since 
he went, for I used to take my little difficulties 
and troubles to him, and perhaps the Lord saw 
I was in danger of leaning on a human arm, 
and so took him from me. Now I go straight 
to Jesus with all my questions, and I find Him 
to be all in all.” 

Then he would add: “But oh, I do want to see 
him once more on earth; do you think I shall 
live to see him again, dear Mrs. B—— ?” 

“T cannot tell; but I hope you may,” I said 
doubtfully. 

“Well, if I don’t, you will tell him all about 
me, won’t you, and how we have talked 
together of that wondrous love of Jesus. It is 
such a blessing to have had you here to talk to, 
and to tell me about Christ. I have no one 
that can understand me here. “Oh! my dear 
father and mother,” he would add; “how 
earnestly I pray that they may know the 
Lord.” 

That beloved servant of God, whom I men- 
tioned in a previous chapter, as the faithful 
steward good Mr. D—— was much with him, 
and they strengthened each other in the Lord, 
often uniting in prayer for their absent pastor. 

I sometimes took a letter from Mr. B—— to 
F}——, which had come enclosed in mine, and 
sometimes was with him when the post came 
in and brought him one. It was affecting to 
see his delight; he would sit up in bed, and 
handle it as the greatest treasure, and then 
read it to me that I might enjoy its contents 
with him. 

One evening F—— had been expecting his 
dear friend Mr. D——., and was disappointed 
at his not coming. He wrote a tiny note to 
him, saying that he had looked for him; but, 
turning at once to a topic which always con- 
soled the unselfish lad, “I thought you were 
doing some good in helping poor sinners to go 
to Jesus, and I know you would come and see 
me some other time. I should like you tocome 
to-morrow evening, and take tea with me up 
in my room. I should enjoy very much to 
talk of that blessed Jesus, whose blood clean- 
seth from all sin.” 

It pleased God, contrary to all our expecta- 
tion, to spare F——’s life until after my hus- 
band’s return, so that the joy of another meet- 
ing with the pastor he loved was granted to 
him. His first touching words were : “ I cannot 
be here long, I shall soon be where I long 
to be.” 

Mr. B—— mentioned to him the death of 
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Captain Mercer, who, being mortally wounded “How I Because Converrep. 

in the New Zealand war, asked for a slate, and| “It has pleased our heavenly Father,” he 
wrote on it the words: “Peace, perfect in|says; “the last three years of my life, that 
Jesus. He doeth all things well.” And a few | [ should be laid low by affliction for some good 
days after he wrote again: “Perfect peace, |and wise purpose; but I did not feel or think 
deep as ariver.” He responded with a smile of! so until these last few months. 

confidence : “ mine is the very same.” | “ Before that, the clergyman visited me to 

He sank now very rapidly, and his words | tell me of my Saviour’s love, but it had no 

became fewer and fewer, but all who visited|effect . . . Gradually getting weaker, I felt 
him were struck with the expression of happi-| I should not get better, when one day he said 
ness on that thin face. The large eyes were | to me, ‘ What an awful thing it is to be so near 
brighter than they had ever been; and, unable | death, and not to be fit to die.’ I said my 
now to move his head, he turned these on his | prayers, nob because I loved my Saviour; but 
Christian friends with a look of love which will | because it was my duty. Once, in particular, 
never be forgotten. My husband was with him | when I had been praying and trying to go to 
when he died. His last utterance was “ I am | Jesus, but had not yet found Him, my clergy- 
happy,” and then the spirit was set free to join man came and told me that my righteousness 
the Church of the Firstborn. I had seen him | was filthy rags. After he was gone I thought 
a few hours before, but 1 was sorry not to have upon it, and it seemed to me very hard indeed 
been there when the last thread which bound | for him to tell me after I had been trying to fina 
the dear lad toearth was broken. I could not Jesus, that my righteousness was no better than 
wish him to linger longer away from his | filthy rags. I fretted a good deal about it. At 
Saviour’s side. I knew how wonderfully blessed | last it pleased my heavenly Father that I should 
the change would be to him; but I felt that one see it through His grace; and my -soul then 
great interest in my daily life was taken away, | began to feel the need of a Saviour’s blood to 
when I heard that the chamber where TI had ¢jeanse it, and it would not rest until it*had 
so often communed with the young Christian, | found rest in Jesus. 

now only contained the form of clay. The next | * Another time he spoke to me of Jesus, and 
day I sat there beside the coffin gazing with | His willingness to welcome every weary and 
tearful eyes upon all that remained of I——|heayy-laden sinner, and to give immediate 
E——; I was struck with the appearance of the |rest. And blessed rest indeed I found it, such 
dead. No one would have believed that it was | as those only know who have and feel it.” 

a lad of fifteen who lay outstretched in the pale | Shortly before F—— E——’s death, he had 
beauty of death before me, that tall form | heen greatly charmed with a little poem which 
looked like the corpse of a young man; and had been given him, bearing the expressive 
there was a calm dignity upon the fair brow, | title : “I’m not afraid to die.” Those who 
and a heavenly sweetness lingering about the | read it at his request saw a strange likeness 
closed lips. I could give God thanks that the| between the subject of the ballad, and his own 
pilgrim had ended his journey, and that I experience, especially in the touching love for 
should see him next with the crown and the! g mother, and groaning for her salvation. All 
palm-branch of victory. “ Of such is theking-| the soul of our dear suffering friend seemed 
dom of Heaven.” The lily is no longer among poured out in the verse :— 

the thorns, the fragrance which was shed “I could not bear to leave you, 

around him in his earthly home now spreads | Never to meet again, 

itself around in the courts of the blessed, for | The thought, it almost kills you, 
the Lord has taken the flower which He It fills my heart with pain. 

watched and tended here, and has transplanted | After the funeral was over, a letter was found 
it where it will bloom for ever. in his drawer, requesting that Mr. B—— 
Among the many papers left behind by F——-| would distribute some copies of the ‘poem 
was one broken fragment which I must give as | which he had left to the boys of the parish as 
an extract, his own testimony as to the nature his parting gift. And thus he whom we call 
of the Divine work which had made him what | dead is speaking still, and the precious words 
he was. will yet, I trust, be echoed in faith from many 
The title he had placed at the head of his a heart that loved him. 


paper was this :— “T’m not afraid to die.” 
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A VISIT TO BARCELONA AND MONTSERRAT. 


Ay arrival at a new place by sea always seems | 
to strike the imagination as well as the eye, 


| more than when we approach it by land; the 


tunnel, the railway-station, the steam-whistle 
as the train moves up to the platform, is much 
the same, whether the locale be Paris, Vienna, 
Madrid, or London. But as we stand on the 
deck of the steamer and approach the pier, 
crowded with strange faces and strange cos- 
tumes, and gaze on the line of coast, hilly or 
flat, with its varied objects of curiosity and 
interest, we seem to realize that we are indeed 
entering a new country, and that another 
place, which had been to us only a name in a 


|| geography-book or a spot on the map, has 


become a living reality, a picture to remain 
ever after engraved on the memory. 


Cuatro Naciones,” was European too, though | 
truly characteristic of the place. Groups of | 
men in country costumes, regiments of soldiers 
marching to the music of bands; parties of 
ladies, some in the graceful mantilla of black 
silk or lace, the prettiest feminine head-dress 
ever devised ; and others, with more question- 
able taste, assuming the French bonnet—all 
formed a gay and striking scene. And in 
the early morning, when the flower-market 
is held along one side of the avenue, and the 
stalls, gay with brilliant ranunculuses, tulips, 
hyacinths, and other lovely spring flowers 
placed under the trees, with the Catalan 
women deftly forming and presenting graceful 
bouquets for sale to the passers-by, the 
whole presents a subject for a very attractive 





Most peculiarly we felt this when, on a 
glorious spring morning, we found ourselves 
in the boat which was to land us on the quay 


| of Barceloneta, the suburb of Barcelona, which 


is in fact its real seaport. The clatter of 


|| tongues in Spanish and Catalan (the patois of 


the country), the groups of picturesque-looking 
men in brown jackets and antique-looking 
sandals laced up the foot, and women with the 
large foulard kerchiefs on their heads, made us 
feel that we had indeed left France behind 
us; and when the difficulties—no small ones 
in Spain—with boatmen and porters clamour- 
ing for fares and trying to snatch our luggage 
away before our eyes were adjusted, and the 
ordeal of the custom-house passed through, 
we were at liberty to gaze about us at the 
various objects which met our view. 

Very Oriental was much that we passed. 
The yellow stone buildings with domes like 
the Cairo mosques, the flat-roofed houses with 
Arabesque cornices and patterns—and some- 


| times stained with various colours, pink, grey, 
| or orange—the narrow streets with vaulted 


arcades for the shops, the gardens of orange 
and lemon trees, dwarf palms and cactus,— 


| all recalled Egypt to my mind. But when 
| we reached the Rambla—that magnificent 
| promenade which extends nearly the whole 
| length of one side of the city, down to the 
| “ Muralla del mar,” or sea-wall, the terrace 
| from which we look on the blue waters of the 
| Mediterranean—we feel we are in Europe 


still. No such boulevard walk, with its broad 
inner path bordered with trees on each side, 
would ever be seen in an Eastern city. 

And the moving picture on which we gazed 
from the windows of the great hotel “de los 


picture. 
| We had introductions which secured us 
| pleasant society and much kindness and hos- 
|pitality from Spanish friends residing in the 
\city; and a “ permit” obtained by these kind 
\friends enabled us to accomplish, three days 
after our arrival, a visit to the celebrated 
fortress of Monjuich.* 

It stands on a steep hill outside Barcelona, 
and owing to the reckless driving common in 
Spain, the carriage was nearly overturned, 


foot. 


and we were glad to complete our ascent on || 








Under the archway of the massive portal 
|we were stopped by the soldiers, none of 
| whom could read, and it was a matter of some 
difficulty to get our “permiso” attended to. 
| But the view from the battlements was enough 

to reward us for a more troublesome entrance. 


turesque houses and stately churches, lay 
beneath us; outside it, the numerous manu- 
factories which make this city the great in- 
dustrial mart of the Peninsula, 


coloured villas of the residents, dotting the 
heights above, and backed by the Catalonian 
mountains; on the other side, the crowded 
suburb of Barceloneta, the deep blue sea 
beyond, and a long sweep of sandy coast as 
far as the eye could reach, marked with its 
line of snowy foam. Beyond the mountains 
|of Catalonia we ought to have seen the 
Pyrenees ; but the day, though fine, was not 
clear. 

This fortress must be of extraordinary 
strength, both from position and artificial 

* Pronounced Monhuec. 





The whole town of Barcelona, with its pic- | 


Beyond, | 
| towards the inland side, the white or fancifully- | ' 
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defences. 
borough, who was sent by the British govern- 
ment to help the Austrian Archduke Charles, | 
in the “ War of Succession” of 1704, actually | 
succeeded in taking it by assault. 


Yet the celebrated Earl of Peter- | 


men were marching from Barcelona towards 
| Monjuich. He instantly rode out to take a 
view of them, but no sooner had he left his 
| troops than they were seized with a panic. 

They were proceeding to evacuate the | 


It may not be out of place to quote the | fort, and Peterborough received information 


striking description which Lord Macaulay has | 
| He galloped up to the fugitives, addressed a 
‘few words to them, and put himself at their 


given of this exploit, in his review of Lord 
Mahon’s history of that period ;— 

“On the 16th of August the fleet arrived 
before Barcelona, and Peterborough found that | 


of these occurrences in time to stop the retreat. 


head; the sound of his voice and the sight of 
‘his face restored their courage, and they 


the task assigned to him by the Archduke and| marched back to their former position. 


the Prince (of Hesse) was one of almost in- 


superable difficulty. One side of the city was | 


protected by the sea; the other by the strong 
fortifications of Monjuich. The walls were so 
extensive that 30,000 men would have been 


scarcely sufficient to invest them. The garrison | 


was as numerous as the besieging army. 

No general was ever in & more deplorable 
situation than that in which Peterborough was 
now placed. His camp was divided 
into hostile factions, and he was censured by 
all. . . . At length, after three weeks of 
inaction, he announced his fixed determination 
to raise the siege. Preparations were made 
for re-embarking the troops. The Prince and 
the Archduke were furious; but all was in 
vain. On the 12th of September there 
were rejoicings and public entertainments in 
Barcelona for this great deliverance. On the 
following morning the English flag was flying 
on the ramparts of Monjuich. 

“At midnight Peterborough had called on 
the Prince of Hesse, with whom he had not 
for some time been on speaking terms. ‘I 
have resolved, sir,’ said the earl, ‘to attempt 
an assault; you may accompany us if you 
think fit, and see whether I and my men 
deserve what you have been pleased to say of 
us.’ The Prince was startled; the attempt, he 
said, was hopeless, but he was ready to take 
his share, and without further discussion he 
called for his horse. 

“Fifteen hundred English soldiers were 
assembled under the earl. A thousand more 
were posted as a body of reserve at a neigh- 
bouring convent under Stanhope. After a 


| winding march along the foot of the hills, the 


little army reached the walls of Monjuich. 


' There they halted till daybreak. As soon as 


they were descried, the enemy advanced into 
the outer ditch to meet them. The 


| English received the fire, rushed forward, 





leaped into the ditch, put the Spaniards to 
flight, and entered the works together with 
the fugitives. Before the garrison had re- 
covered from their surprise the earl was master 
of the outworks, ... While waiting for 
his reinforcements, news arrived that 3,000 

















The heavy cannon was disembarked, and 
brought to bear on the inner fortifications of | 
Monjuich, which speedily fell.” 

We recalled this account as we looked down 
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from the battlements, and it seemed almost | 


inconceivable how such a feat should have been 
performed. Monjuich, however, is now chiefly 


|used as a state prison and a kind of barrack 


for the troops. 

We visited the outworks, the stores of am- 
munition (which the newly-invented instra- 
ments of destruction will now render nearly 
useless), the large tank for rain-water, used 
for washing purposes, and one of the soldiers’ 
dormitories, a long, paved, underground passage 


| with grated windows looking out on the sea.* || 
The soldiers’ dress was certainly not accurate 


enough to satisfy a martinet; the curious 


Ae IR Se i Te 


rudely-made sandal is universal, and though 


probably much easier for 
from the finish of their general appearance. 
Political prisoners are confined here; there 


marching, it takes | 


were two at the time of cur visit, one of them | 


a general who had taken part in a popular 
émeute. A young friend of our companion, an 
enthusiastic republican, had come up to visit 
these prisoners, who are allowed considerable 
liberty, and walk constantly about the fort. 

In works of art Barcelona is poor; but ite 
churches are several of them very fine. The 


cathedral was built partly in the middle of | 


the eleventh century, partly in the fourteenth. 
It is a magnificent building, with a kind of 
lofty half-round, half-pointed arch, said to be 
characteristic of Catalonian church architecture. 
The churches of Santa Ana, Santa Maria, and 
Santa Maria del Pi, are much in the same 


style, and all well worth a visit ; and the pretty | 
gardens of orange and lemon, with massy 


stone fountains in the cloistered quadrangles, 
are picturesque and striking. 

The lace manufactory is curious and worth 
visiting; the lace worked by hand at Barcelona 
is exceedingly rich and delicate, We visited 
the hospital for old and infirm men and women, 
a large and handsome building a little out.of 
the town, and admirably managed by some 
* It was large enough to hold about 100 men. 
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nuns of the French order of “ Little Sisters.” 
The neatness and cleanliuess, and attention to 
the personal comfort of the inmates, are worthy 
We truly wished such an ex- 
cellently managed asylum could have been 
one into which words of gospel truth could 


| have entered ! 


The arrangements of private residences are 
some of them curious enough, according to 


| our ideas. We went to call on a lady to whom 
| we had an introduction; and thought at first 
we must have made a mistake, for the street | conies and flat roofs, grouped on each side of 
given on the address was a narrow alley,|the river. Here we stopped, and had breakfast 
which in London would have been more likely | at the inn; the second meal in Spain is always 
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to lead into some miserable 
close,” than to a gentleman’s residence. 


to rise in the Pyrenees, wound, reflecting rocks 
and trees, and picturesque old houses, in its 
clear glassy stream, which is utilized by several 
large factories. Most of the Barcelona manu- 
factories are built outside the town, and many 
in this wild mountain valley. I wished our 
poor workers in the smoky town factories at 
home could have breathed such good, pure air. 

About an hour’s drive brought us to the 
quaint, picturesque village of Monistrol, with 
its houses of fanciful shape, arched, with bal- 


“tenements- | called almuerzo or breakfast, answering to the 
We | French déjewner ad la fourchette, and taken at 


threaded our way into a very humble-looking | any time from half-past ten or eleven till one. 


court, on one side of which was a door opening 


This was a regular Catalonian meal—first, 


into a hall with a photographer’s address on | filet de beuf, with a kind of sauce special to the 


one side. 


We ascended a stone staircase, and | country, then sausage and pork done in a pe- 


on the second floor alittle side door and passage | culiar way, then omelette, or “tortilla,” and 


led the way to a set of luxurious and beauti- 
fully furnished apartments, quite befitting a 
handsome Belgravian house. 

Our kind friends were indefatigable in show- 
ing us all that was worth seeing; and two of 
their party kindly arranged an expedition to 
the most remarkable “sight” in the neigh- 
bourhood of Barcelona—the famous monastery 
of Montserrat. 

Accordingly, at a little before dawn one 
morning, having fortified ourselves with the 
regular Spanish morning refreshment of a cup 
of chocolate made @ la Espaiiola (that is, so 
thick that a spoon can stand upright in it), 
which, with a glass of water and bit of bread 
or sweet cake, is the usual beginning of their 
day—we joined our friends in the omnibus 
which was to take us to the train, and had 
been some time on our way before the first 
rays of the sun gilded the range of Catalonian 
mountains we were approaching. 

These mountains, sharply cut with jagged 
or serrated edges (probably having received 
their name of “ Mons Serratus” from this cir- 
cumstance), rose above us in quaintly formed 
volcanic peaks, looking like castellated turrets 
or spires. At nine o’clock we left the train 
for an omnibus drawn by mules, which wound 
its way along a road ascending spirally into 
the very depths of the “hill country.” Above 
us rose these singular mountains, in fantastic 
and varied shapes ; tinged in many parts with 


a rich reddish brown, from the quantity of 


iron ore: and the lower heights clothed with 
groves of the olive tree, its grey, silvery foliage 
contrasting with the red brown of the moun- 
tain heights,.and the purple and blue distant 
tints. Before us lay a wild, undulating valley, 
through which the Llobregat, a river supposed 





lastly, raisins and toasted almonds—a favourite 
dish here. Our friends drank our health in 
the wine of the country (the Spanish dinner 
wine is always good) accompanying it with a 
little speech expressive of good wishes, &c. 
We resumed our omnibus with fresh mules, 
and began to ascend the mountain pass slowly, 
which enabled us to walk a good part of the 
way. The path was spiral, like those of the 











Swiss passes, but the mountain scenery was of || 


a kind quite unlike that of any country I had 
yet visited. ‘he volcanic peaks and turrets 
rose above us in fanciful shapes; close to our 
path were masses of “breccia”? rock, such as 
would gladden a geologist’s heart. The olive 
trees in the valley beneath now gave place to 
the foliage of higher regions—quite unlike 
the Swiss, however. 
boxtrees in profusion; this was the predomi- 
nant foliage; ilex also, and juniper; holly and 


Here we had clusters of | 


ivy in the clefts of the rock, blue patches of || 


hepaticas nestling under these shrubs, masses 
of a dwarf broom, and a perfect carpet of rose- 
mary, perfuming the air all round, and in our 
path a small variety of yellow ladyslipper, and 
sometimes violets. 

We looked down beneath us at the winding 
of the river through the valley, bounded with 
blue hills in the distance. 

As weascended the scenery became bolder 
and grander, till at last, after more than two 
hours’ steady progress, we beheld the monas- 
tery just above us on a kind of platform or 
ledge along the mountain, the cliffs rising 
above it. 

It consists of a group of rather extensive 
buildings, some of them evidently very ancient, 
in complete or partial ruins, with picturesque 
cloisters and massive archways; other more 
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modern parts had been since added. The 
principal archway is of remarkable beauty and 
interest, and adorned with admirably sculp- 


| tured figures of saints. On one side was a 


very modern-looking whitewashed building, the 
“ fonda,” or inn, where we had to go to order 
rooms and dinner. 

Our sleeping-rooms were in the monastery ; 
the approach was through a lofty arched pas- 
sage, with doors on one side of it numbered 
“San Luis,” “Santa Gertrudis,’ “San Benito,” 
&c., each door leading to a separate set of 
rooms. Ours was “San Benito.” Opening 
the labelled door, we went up a flight of steps 
to a long brick-floored gallery with rooms open- 
ing into it. The bedrooms were spacious and 
clean, and altogether more comfortable than 
we had expected; and the fresh, pure spring 
water from a fountain close by, was quite a 
a luxury to drink and bathe our faces and 
hands in. This water and the fine mountain 
air were really exhilarating. 

Our first excursion was to the “ Camarilla,” 
or chamber, where the far-famed image of the 
Virgin, the object of so many pilgrimages, and 
the patroness of the monastery, stands. 

Tradition relates that this image (a black 
one) was discovered in a cave among the rocks 
of Montserrat, by a bright, supernatural light 
playing round it; that it was carried in 
solemn procession to the monastery, where 
the Virgin signified her intention of remaining, 
as it became so heavy as to make it impossible 
to carry it further: so here it was installed 
in a chamber opening upon the church, some- 
what after the fashion of an old gallery pew. 

We ascended a long flight of steps at the 
back of the church, on the landing-places of 
which were placed, in recesses, sculptured 
female figures with inscriptions on the pedes- 
tals in Spanish or Latin, generally to this 
effect,—“ Ask with confidence,” “Be silent and 
ascend,” &c. At last we entered the sacred 
room ; the figure, stiff with gold embroidery 
and crinoline, was standing with its back to 
us and facing the church at what seemed like 
a window—her sweeping velvet robes trailing 
behind her. The guide devoutly fell on his 
knees, while the heretic travellers drew near 
to inspect her with more curiosity than reve- 
rence. The face, as we could see by coming 
close to her, is very small and perfectly black, 
and certainly, if the work of St. Luke, as the 
legend says, is not one to do credit to the 
evangelist as an artist.* 

One of our companions afterwards told us 


* Another figure, dressed as a page, stood behind 
the Virgin with a salver, as if waiting for the contri- 
butions of the faithful. 





that the choice of the colour was in accord- 
ance with the words in Solomon’s song,—*“I 
am black, but comely.” This afforded an 
opportunity for giving him the Protestant in- 
terpretation, which he had never heard, that 
the Christian, black in himself from his sinful 
nature, is made “ comely,” or perfect, through 
union with the Saviour, “the Lord our 
Righteousness,” teaching strangely contrasted 
with that to which our friend had been ac- 
customed. 

Leaving the “ Camarilla,” and descending 
below, we were shown, in one of the rooms, a 
large and carefully secured glass case contain- 
ing offerings made by crowned heads and other 
votaries of high rank to the Virgin of Mont- 
serrat. The jewellery was indeed magnificent: 
a set of topazes and diamonds of considerable 
size and beauty was the gift of the ex-Queen 
Isabel; a diamond butterfly was presented by 
her sister, the Infanta, Duchess of Montpen- 
sier, and other precious gifts too many to 
enumerate. 

We were afterwards alluding to this exhi- 
bition of jewellery in a company of Spaniards: 
the gentlemen openly ridiculed the whole 
affair: and one of our English party was led 
on to remark that it was a pity to waste such 
pretty things on the Virgin, who could not use 
or require them! 

Most of those present joined in the laugh, 
but a young Spanish girl, colouring with in- 
dignation, exclaimed, “The Virgin deserves 
all we can bring her! Nothing could be too 
much, for she gives us virtues, which are more 
valuable than precious stones !” 

We saw we had made a mistake, and let the 
subject drop, not to hurt the poor girl, who 
would not have listened to reasoning on the 
subject; but I thought we might well have 
asked, what some of the noble donors of these 
gifts did with the virtues bestowed on them by 
their patroness, and if they locked them up, 
like her jewels, in a glass case? for certainly, 
in some instances, there seemed a great lack 
of them in everyday life! 

Leaving the church we set out for the 
Virgin’s cave, where the image had first been 
found. It was a pleasant walk along a lovely 
and varied, though somewhat difficult moun- 
tain path. The cave has been converted into 
a chapel, near which is a holy well. We 
drank from it, or tried to drink, in a vessel of 
the country,—a curious shaped jar with a long 
spout, from which the water must be poured 
into the mouth after a fashion which it re- 
quires long practice to do expertly. 

On our return—it was a two hours’ excur- 
sion—we dined, and then went to the musical 
service which is one of the wonders of the place. 
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The monastery of Montserrat contains one | a word is heard of Christ ; the Virgin occupies 


of the oldest and best musical schools in| 


Europe. The pupils are carefully selected with | 


a view to musical talent as well as general con- | 


the whole foreground. 
Early next morning we were all in readiness 
toascend to another monastery standing on the | 


duct, and their musical training is “of the first | summit of the mountain, San Geronimo by 


order. 


All are taught singing thoroughly, the | name. 


But the weather, which had been lovely 


principles of harmony and composition, and | the day before, now became unpropitious; | 


the organ: other instruments being added ac- 
cording to their several capabilities. They are 


or 


of them have become “Chapel-masters,” 
The | 


professors, sometimes of great eminence. 


clouds and mist began to gather; and it was 
, decided that not only we should have the whole 


mostly boys of from thirteen to fifteen ; many | view obscured, but that there would be con- 


| siderable risk of a storm in the ascent. So 
the donkeys which had been ordered were dis- 


monastery contained formerly one of the most | missed, and we consoled ourselves with a 
valuable and rare collections of music in the| very pretty walk along a sheltered valley-path 
world ; but this library was destroyed by the | bordered with ilex, arbutus, holly, and box, toa 


French during their invasion of Spain. 

One of our Spanish friends had a guide- 
book, giving a rather entertaining account of 
the monastery, of the mode of education, the 
kind of life lead by the students, &c. The un- 
questioning faith of the writer in all the legends 
of the place was very ludicrous; in one place he 
observes, after remarking on the general good 
health of the young inmates, and the rarity of 
any accident during their daily long and ad- 
venturous mountain rambles in their hours of 
recreation,—“ Is this exemption due to the fine 
air of the place, to the early habits of mountain 
climbing the children acquire, or to the special 
protection of their patroness, the Virgin of 

| Montserrat? We think the last” (!!). 

The service we were now to hear, which is 
held daily at the hour of vespers, is entirely 
performed by these young students, with the 
exception of a few monks who take the tenor 
and bass parts in the singing. One of the 
boys takes the organ, the others play on the 
violoncello, hautboy, clarionet, &c. A more 
exquisite musical service could hardly be 
imagined, as far as the actual beauty of the 
music and excellence of the performance was 
concerned. The playing was admirable—the 
accuracy and perfect unity of execution wonder- 
ful; and the effect of the clear, bell-like young 
voices sustained by a few deep ones, was thril- 
ling. But we looked up—and there, exalted 
above the high altar, at the window of the cam- 
arilla, was the hideous black image with its 
gorgeous robes, the object of all this worship ! 
And all these enchanting sounds were conse- 
crated, not to the praise and glory of God, but 
to the worship of this grotesque and repulsive 
idol ! 

In a spiritual point of view, scarcely any 
difference could be perceived between the wor- 
ship of the black Virgin of the Cave, and that 
of a Hindoo god, or an African Fetiche; there 
seemed no more Christianity in the first than 
the last. In these services, in the book devoted 
to the rehearsal of the wonders of the place, not 








dripping well ina mossy cave. We had hardly 
time to return from this when the rain came 
down in torrents, and continued with little in- 
termission during the day. We kept under 
cover in the cloisters; it was a maigre day, 
and though we had brought a lunch basket with 
us (a precaution never to be neglected in Spain) 
we were not allowed to bring our provisions into 
the Fonda, for fear of scandalising the faith- 
ful. So we breakfasted on them in our rooms, 
and before we departed partook of an orthodox 
maigre dinner—fish dressed in various ways, 
but so redolent of strong oil and garlic, as to be 
anything but appetizing. 

At four o’clock we very gladly re-entered the 
omnibus to descend the mountain, and by ten | 
o’clock at night were driving through the drip- | 
ping streets of Barcelona, to the welcome rest | 
of our own hotel. | 

We had been anxious from the first to gain | 
information as to the missionary work carried 
on in this important place. The way had been 
prepared, for more than fifteen years before the 
late revolution opened the door for the gospel, 
by diligent private circulation of the Scriptures | 
in many parts of Spain; and when the way | 
for open and unrestricted gospel teaching was 
clear, there were many ready to avail themselves 
of it. 

Mr. Lawrence, a voluntary labourer, sup- 
ported by English friends, is carrying on an | 
extensive work of Bible colportage ; he works | 
in this department in co-operation with the | 
Scotch Bible Society, and has set on foot the | 
ingenious contrivance of a “ Bible cart,” which 
he sends about the country withalmanacs, tracts, | 
and copies of the Scriptures in Spanish and the | 
Catalan patois. They appear to sell very well. | 
He has also three schools under his superin- 
tendence; one just out of Barcelona, another in 
the town, and a third at the suburbs of Barce- 
loneta, near the quays. They are numerously 
attended, and appear to work well; the master 
of the Barceloneta school is a cripple who had 
lost the use of his limbs from a shock to his 
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nerves in one of the earlier revolutions, in 
which he had narrowly escaped being shot. 
He became subsequently a convert, and the 
calm bright face seemed to speak of the true 
inward peace. He is carried every day to the 
school and placed in his chair, from whence he 
overlooks the whole of his little flock, and 
appears to have them very thoroughly under 
command. The answering was very good, and 
the verses of Scripture repeated with readiness 
and intelligence. 

M. Empaytaz, a Swiss pastor employed by 
the Lausanne Evangelization Society, is carry- 
on a very interesting work in another part of 
the town. He has the advantage which very 
few foreign workers possess, of perfect com- 
mand over the language, and this enables him 
to be an effective and useful Spanish preacher. 
He had first been sent to Barcelona with a view 
to the resident Swiss or French and German 
Protestants; but finding that the few who 
would come to his services knew Spanish quite 


| as wellas their own tongues, he turned his 


attention to the Spaniards, and has already a 
regular and gradually increasing congregation. 

On the Sunday before our Montserrat expe- 
dition, I went to his Sunday-school, which 
pleased me greatly. It was a great festival day, 
which diminished the numbers ; but the little 


brown-skinned, black-eyed urchins looked | 


bright and intelligent; the Barcelona children | 
have often splendid black eyes, and faces that | 
might be models fora Murillo. A hymn was | 
sung—an adaptation from one of our old 
favourites ; most of our standard gospel hymns 
are translated freely into Spanish verse. M. 
Empaytaz’s careful teaching hadactually effected | 
their singing softly, which is a rare thing in 
Spain. Then after an opening prayer, each 
repeated the verse chosen for the general class 
lesson for the day. It was the one taken from 
Jer. iii. 14; “Turn to Me, ye backsliding child- 
ren.” The word used in the Spanish version 
is “be converted,” and M. E. questioned them 
on the meaning of the word conversion. One 
bright little boy amused vs by interpreting it 
as, “media vuelta,” or half turn; but he 
seemed to understand the good pastor’s clear 
and simple explanation of the entire change 


needed by all—the wrong direction in which all 
sinners were going, and their need of turning 
from sin to God. His manner of drawing out 
their minds was very happy. Then, after 
another hymn, the large bible was brought, and 
the history of the brazen serpent read, verse 
about, by the elder boys. The explanation and 
jillustrations given by the pastor were simple, 
striking, and familiar, and he concluded by 
giving them the text, “ Look unto Me, and be 
ye saved,” which all were made to repeat. 

A night-school, and a day-school for boys, are 
carried on in connection with this work. The 
schoolmaster and his assistant are intelligent 
and seemingly pious and earnest men; the 
school had begun six months before with six 
boys and now numbered fifty; and a girls’ 
school in connection with it has since begun. 

M. Empaytaz also does a good deal in the 
way of private visiting, and has commenced a 
successful mission-work at the very village of 
Monistrol, in the Llobregat valley, which we 
had so lately visited. We felt convinced that 
his was a work which, though humbly and 
quietly begun, is likely to be solid and 
enduring. 

There is also a good school and a service in 
| connection with the Wesleyan mission, which 
| seemed carried on in an earnest Christian 
spirit. We were told of the happy death of a 
little boy attending this school, whose friends 
had been much struck by the hymns and texts he 
| repeated, and the simple and joyful faith he 
manifested. 

On the whole, we quitted Barcelona with the 
conviction, that in spite of many hindrances and 
difficulties the gospel is preached there, and 
with the earnest prayer that in no long time, 
some at least, from among the multitude of 
pilgrims who now toil up the mountain heights 
to pay their homage to our Lady of Montserrat, 
may have learned a better way, and be enabled 
to use from the heart, the real language of her 
who has been changed by human folly and 
superstition from a humble follower of her Lord 
| into a goddess, and to say, not with the lips 
‘only, but the understanding, “My soul doth 
magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced 
‘in God my Saviour.” E. J. WHATELY. 
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Lxeavine towns and their traffic some thirty | 
miles behind, we find the Gap of Barness a | 
fit portal to the wild mountain scenery of 
Donegal. On one of Bianconi’s long cars, | 
piled with boxes, loaded with passenger-, 
drawn by three or four spirited horses that 
bound forward to the crack of the driver's | 
whip, and dance along like the traditional 
“fairies” of their district, we presently see | 
the dark mountains, cleft as by a giant’s sword, 
and are winding through the gap. Huge) 
boulders of stone are strewn about, as if they | 
had been hurled from the hills above; but no | 
mortal hand ever “lifting up tool upon them” 
has “ polluted them.” No voice of bird breaks | 
the stillness; the grass and myriad ferns, with 
ourselves, being the only signs of life—except, 
indeed, where the sunlight, now struggling for 
its right, disputes with mists the possession 
of the mountain thrones. It is a time to feel 
the presence of Him who has hidden such 
grandeur here, but scarcely to speak of it in 
weak words like ours. 
Seven miles further we come to Sheephaven, | 
a little bay, across which the coastguard looks | 
on Horn Head and the Atlantic, and then to | 
Dunfanaghy. An hour’s drive from Dun- | 
fanaghy brought us to Falcarragh, a small | 
village, where we spent one night before con- | 
tinuing our progress. In coming to it, the | 
magnificent mountain range in which— 
“Muckish like a giant huge, all the dim horizon 
guards,” 


| laid upon the ocean. 


there to see it, an’ they were storm-stayed, and 
couldn’t lave it for three days.” Being now 
so near it, we had serious thoughts of invading 
the island, but were warned on all sides that 
it would be unwise to do so. It is easy 
enough to reach Tory, though in the calmest 
weather there is always a heavy swell round 
it; but the uncertainty of getting back was 
sufficiently shown by the fact that “the mail- 
boat might perhaps come in once a week, and 
perhaps not once in the two months!” Not 
being inclined to follow suit of the “four 
counts ’’ (especially as there is no sleeping 
accommodation without a kind of “society ” 
which leaves anything but pleasing impres- 
sions), we agreed perforce that “ distance 
lends enchantment to the view,” and that 
“ discretion is the better part of valour.” 

Soon after leaving Falcarragh we had a 
splendid view of the island—suggesting “the 
round and top of sovereignty,’ so much did it 
seem in its bold outline like an iron crown 
Near it lie three other 
rocky isles :—Innisbeg, Innisdhu, and Innis- 
boffin; but none of them approach it in in- 
terest, and only one of them is inhabited. 
Very amusing were some of the odd stories 
connected with Tory. No rat can live there. 
If any one dare to steal a stone from the 
churchyard his boat will sink. 





| 


j 


| 





In the said | 


churchyard there is an ancient cross, said to | 


have been brought there by St. Columbkille ; 


tradition adds that when on the way thither | 


and which ends with “the purple-shadow’d | for and restored them. A round tower stands 
Errigle and the far and lone Gweedore,” was | near it, built of the round boulders of stone 
the panorama on our left,—the blue ocean with | found in abundance there. There is of course 
its breakers occasionally appearing to the right, | a “ wishing-stone” in a dangerous place; on 





| its two arms fell into the sea, the saint dived | 


and Horn Head frowning out upon the Atlantic | which you must climb and set it in motion to 


behind us. obtain your three wishes. We were seriously 
While at Falcarragh we saw the departure | informed that in winter if a couple wishes to 
of a party of emigrants, an old woman and | be married, the storm was usually so great 
several children who seemed to have been | 
“sent for” to America; and who answered that good office; but his reverence was sup- 
with a prolonged howl to the “Keenagh” of | posed to stand on a point of the mainland, just 
their friends by way of farewell. The said | opposite the happy pair (only ten miles off) 
Keenagh, however, failed to touch my hard | and say his part of the service, they standing 


heart,—not having the true wail of sorrow I 
had heard in it when chanted after funerals in 
Meath. But fashion must be followed. 


on the island said theirs; and then the knot 
was considered tied—or else it was nobody’s 
fault! Tory is three miles long, yet it is said 


to have 300 inhabitants, 7.e., seventy-two 
families, all of whom are Roman Catholics ex- 
cept one old man who is called “the King.” 
His majesty in height resembles a walking- 


We had heard a great deal about Tory 
Island, which lies only ten miles off the coast 
here,—one man who lived there boasting that 
“a lord and four counts out in France came | 





that no priest could reach them to perform | 
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stick, his better half being a tall, good-looking 
woman, whose personnel might have given rise 
to the nineteenth century pun, “Double you 
—o—man.” 

From Falcarragh to Gweedore the early 
ride was pleasant. Our charioteer was a 
curious mixture of chivalry, crankiness, hu- 
mour, and knowledge; and evidently con- 
sidered the mail car, which he drove, under ; 
his own private patronage. Indescribable was | 
the importance of six mail-bags, which it was | 


frequently he declared to the country posts | 


that he “ would give them no more; there were | 


others there for them, but he couldn’t be 
bothered losing all the other things to pull 
them out!” ‘Those who were waiting for him 
by the road-side fared better; in the course of 
flight he tossed one missive over a bog, and 
two bare-legged and sunburnt urchins made a 
violent race and struggle for the prize. Before 
one young man he leisurely drew up, and scan- 
ning him from head to foot, remarked,— 

“ Arrah, Micky, I’ll thry and find something 
purty for you. Ye’ve put in a sore day waitin’ 
for it. Here’s one from herself. I don’t know 
what she’s seen in you to stick her mind upon, 
anyway !” 

To another he flung a newspaper; and when 
about a hundred yards further, suddenly recol- 
lecting, he said,—- 

“ Arrah, then here’s a letter for Phil; I 
might as well have given him more than he 
got!” returning it to the company of others in 
the crown of his hat. 

I gravely remarked, “ He may have a chance 
of getting it to-morrow.” 

“Och, before then,” said Allen, “if I see a 
cart passin’, that ’1l take it.” 

A poor peasant lad, looking very weary, 
begged for a seat on the car: he had been ill, 
and was “ travelling” back to the wilds, with a 
small red bundle containing his worldly wealth. 
But Allen would by no means “ inconvanience 
the ladies’’ on his account. Of course we 
called to the poor fellow to mount. Forthwith 
Allen proceeded to read him a lecture on 
“manners,” and to banter him with a series of 
unpronounceable Irish names, so that in hope 
of turning it off from the lad, who took the 
teasing in earnest, I gave him a hymn; and 
presently saw a rough brown hand stretched 
down, and heard Allen requesting “ the loan iv 
it” from his neighbour. Behind our parasols 
we then heard him reading aloud the words 
of the hymn, evidently with interest, and at the 
same time with a shout to his horse between 
every few lines to “go on!” 

After a time he began to relate a contro- 
versy that had taken place between himself and 


an infidel, in which he (Allen) had the best of 
it. Just then the heart-stirring news of the 
first Prussian victory had come, and Allen in 
disceursing on it reverently said in his simple 
way, “ Samson was only wan man, and for all 
he was only wan; he hadn’t a thousand iv 
them terrible murdherers iv guns at his back ; 
but he killed a thousand wid the jawbone iv 
an ass—the rason why, because God was wid 
him!” 
| Our drive came to an end at the Gweedore 
such a work of art to pack and unpack, that/ Hotel, which is both neat and comfortable, 
|though it has no village within four miles dis- 
tance. We soon set forth for a walk to Dun- 
| lewey, four miles thence ; where there is a grace- 
| ful white marble church (built by the late Mrs, 
Russell, of Dunlewey), at the head of the lakes. 


‘| But oh the beauty of the mountains! Queen 


above them all in lovely grandeur rises Errigle, 
“The Silver Arrow,” and beneath her the other 
mountains like royal maidens of her court, 
seem to have made a reverence, and retiring, 
taken up their silent, stately stand around her 
throne. Three lakes nestle at their feet. 

The next evening a twelve miles drive 
brought us to Dungloe, a little village in the 
heart of a district called The Rosses, where 
we spent the rest of our time in Donegal. 
Barren to the extreme of desolation, stony and 
lonely were some of the mountains on our 
way; reminding one even in the bright sun, of 
prison walls in snow-time; yet at their base 
were little scraps of cultivated land—which 
scraps were. sometimes impudent enough to 
|climb higher and cling round their necks; a 
liberty which the bald and grim patriarchs did 
not resent. We soon exchange them for more 
lovely hills, and those miles of moor and bog 
called the Rosses ;—in English, “'The Hundred 
Lakes ;”’ and never was name more fitly given. 
Within ten miles around Dungloe the hundred 
nestle; every turn of the road, every winding 
among the hills reveals them; now gleaming in 
all heaven’s changing jewellery, set in their har- 
vest-gold ;—now looking like deep grey eyes 
filled with peace, and quiet with holy thought. 
Between the Rosses and the Atlantic, opening 
sometimes on the white beach, but oftener on 
the waves, are magnificent cathedral caves 
where day and night the solemn ocean anthem 
is chanted like a prayer. Deep shadow, high 
lantern, great nave, and awful choir are here,— 
grander than the oldest temple fashioned by the 
hand of man. 

To turn by contrast to the Rosses, at the 
Gweedore side of Dungloe, we find them silent, 
as they seem thickly dotted over with cabins, 
and as thickly undermined with illicit “ stills ;” 
some of which are seized from time to time, but 
most of them can be discovered by none but their 
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| as you innocently ask where it may be. 


| English word at all. 


| distances in any other way. 
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owners. There is no apparent opening to the| future history. Among the king’s messengers 
little den—which is probably under your feet, | along her coast is the Irish Island and Coast 
| Society; oneof whoseisland-schools, Carricktifin, 

But if the Rosses are defiled by so dark a| close to Dungloe, in the parish of Templecrone, 
trade, there are other honester occupations | is indeeda light inthe darkness. The National 
carried on among them. The women make Schools of the district are quite inefficient, and | 
flannel, spin yarn, knit stockings; are always entirely in the hands of priests; but this “holds || 
comfortable-looking, and never in want of a| forth the word of life.” Alternately with the 
good fire. The horses are sometimes beautiful, | other islands of the parish, a Sunday evening 
with pretty little heads and graceful necks, and | service is also held on it by the rector; and now 








_ many of them are sleek and well cared for. The|a word ere we leave them about Sunday in the 


peasantry spoke English to us by courtesy, but | wilds. 
talked in Irish much more rapidly and naturally! Does not the very mention of a mountain | 
among themselves. A few understood no| Sabbath recall its deep and solemn stillness,— 
'more impressive than that of any other scene ? 

The custom among them which I admired | The great “hills standing round about” some | 
most was their very picturesque one of riding | little church; the waves couching beneath it; | 
double. The women never think of going long the quiet bell; the groups round the gate await- 
Often we have | ing the clergyman’s arrival; then the hush that | 
watched cavalcades of two and three couples,— prepares us for the well-loved words, and 
one horse sometimes haying three riders; the _ through which they seem to sink more deeply on 
third, a child, held on only by its father’s right | the heart ; the weather-beaten faces, the brown 
hand, but looking quite at home on the horse’s hands, the manly and earnest voices in re- 
shoulders. The women wear a short skirt, and | sponse and psalm—can they ever be forgotten P 
bright-coloured plaid shawl or blue cloth cloak; And the shepherds of “ those few sheep in the | 
their head-dress for Sunday and week-day being | wilderness.” Well, among the lonely hills their | 
| 


a snow-white cap, tied down with a red or blue | work “ig with their God.” Dearer tothemare 
handkerchief. They are great doctresses in| the immortal souls of their charge than the pelf | 

their own way. for which statesmen clamour; and no word of 
Sad to say, the majority of the people here! ,oariness is heard from the pastor, who, | 
seem to be Roman Catholics, and to pay more! petween his scattered Sunday services, has | 
attention to the saints’ days and holidays, than | twelve, twenty, yes, and thirty miles to ride and | 
to Sundays; yet there is such a simplicity about / aj], For the morning sermon in church, the | 
} 


| them,—such a willingness to enter into conver- | evening lecture in school-house or cottage, and 


sation, and even speak truly of sacred things, jast, not least, the Sunday school lessons, re- 
that one cannot but hope the dogmas of Rome peated by child-lips in their humble homes; all 
are as unintelligible to them as her Latin masses, | hose are treasured and remembered in the 
and that many of them, in spite of all hindrances, | farm work, on the midnight sea, on the bed of 
are Christians “in spirit and in trath. | sickness and of death. Yes, they are treasured 

There are some ruined churches of St. | and not forgotten. 
Columbkille in Donegal; and not only bright 
memories of Ireland’s past, but hope for her 
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THE MOUNTAINS. 
“The mountains shall depart,” &c.—Isa. liv. 10, 


Thy loving kindness never 
To us will cease ; 
Thy mercy flows for ever, 
Nor knows decrease; 
Nor wilt Thou ever alter Thy covenant of 
peace. 


Then full of trust and gladness, 
Onwards we press ; 
For how could doubt or sadness 
Our hearts distress, 
Whilst Thou art round about us in love and 


Of sea and land, 

The lofty mountain ranges, 
Steadfast and grand, 

Unmoved by earth’s distractions, serenely, 
firmly stand. 

And yet the hills shall vanish, 
The mountains flee; 

But none the hopes can banish, 
O Lord, which we, 


Ampst the many changes | 
| 





Encouraged by Thy promise, have meekly 
placed in Thee. 








faithfulness ? 





M. H. 



































| up sundry poor people, mostly old women, 
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Part VI.—Tue Sunpay Farr 1n tue New Cut. 


Mocu interest has been excited by, and atten- | very appropriately, with public houses. Gene- 
tion drawn, even amongst the members of the} j wally the Lower Marsh and the New Cut are 
House of Commons, to the doings of a quondam | looked upon as one, even by the denizens 
shoemaker, who, on the strength of possessing | of those delightful regions. Such were the 
a small iron preaching-room | in Kensal } New | geographical bound: aries of my Sunday morning 
Town, calls himself Reverend; this worthy | stroll; though I have forgotten to mention the 
man, backed by a local committee, has brought multitudinous streets, alleys, byeways and 
courts, running in all directions, out of which 
before the magistrates on an act of parliament} poured in a constant stream the enormous 
passed in the time of King Charles the 2nd. | mass of humanity, the component parts of 
Desiring to see for myself something of this | which I will endeavour to describe. 


Sunday trading so that I might be able to| My friend met me at the Waterloo Bridge 


| judge the existence and proportion of its evil, | Station, and we congratulated ourselves on the | 


I recently went, in company with a friend|fine summer morning as we struck into the 
a knows the ground thoroughly, to the} Waterloo Road and walked up to the Victoria 
w Cut, Lambeth. 
A three hundred years ago, when “Good |at every step, the pavement on both sides 
Queen Bess’’ sat on the throne of England, | being so crowded we were compelled to walk 
Lambeth was a wild, uncultivated, out-lying | in the middle of the roadway. Some of the 
suburb of London; here in its marshy recesses | shops are full of customers, the stentorian 


lay hid those cunning plotters who aimed at| voices of the butchers, “Buy! buy!” remind | 


the life of their royal mistress, and desired to}one of the scene in Sir Walter Scott’s 


|| hand over to the tender mercies of Philip of | “Fortunes of Nigel,” where he describes the 








Spain their country, only lately freed from the | London apprentices with their ery “ What 
paralyzing grip of Popish priests,—for near 'd’ye lack?” Much of the meat is so coarse 
here the Spanish Ambassador had a house, and/and repulsive in appearance it only looks fit 
all through Elizabeth’s glorious reign the most lto feed dogs on; but the poor scantily dressed 
relentless and unscrupulous of her foes were | women with their baskets for the Sunday 
the members of that proud nation, from whose | marketing on their arms, eagerly bid for the 
haughty grasp Raleigh and Hawkins dashed | '“block ornaments,” as the heterogeneous 
the sceptre of naval Tule and handed it down ‘heaps of all sorts are termed; these are sold 
to us their descendants, glorified by the | for fourpence a pound, and in many cases are 
gallantry of successive generations of British |the only meat the poor are able to afford. 
heroes. Numbers of costermongers’ barrows are here 

But lordly plotters and cunning priests have | also; peas fivepence a peck; “Here you are, 
long disappeared from the precincts of the| | ladies, marrow-fats, now’s y’er chance, five- 





New Cut, Lambeth, leaving no trace of their pence a peck, who’ll have some peas?” shouts 


| squalor, and ruffianism. 








presence in a district now notorious for dirt,|a leathern-lunged fellow, whose respiratory 
organs are in a most satisfactory condition, as 
far as he himself is concerned. All sorts of 
which joins the Blackfriars and Waterloo/| vegetables are rapidly being sold, whilst the 
Roads; commencing opposite the Surrey | refuse cabbage stumps and peascods make the 
Chapel, the whilom place where good old! pavement slippery to walk on. 

Rowland Hill carried on so bravely his cam-| Some excuse may be urged for this market- 


The New Cut, Lambeth, is a wide street 





| Theatre; here the crowd began to grow denser | 


paign against the world, the flesh, and the/i 


Devil, and ending its course near the Victoria 
Theatre, whose well-known walls, embellished 
with wonderful pictures of the glories within, 
attract the attention of the costermongers of 
the Cut. On the other side of the Waterloo 
Road commences the Lower Marsh, Lambeth, 
which ends at the Westminster Bridge Road ; 
flanked where it debouches, on both sides, 








ing; these poor women only got the remains 
of their husbands’ weekly wages too late last 
night to purchase their Sunday dinner yester- 
day, many of the men having stayed at the 
public houses drinking until they were com- 
pelled to leave by the houses being closed ; 
their poor wives anxiously awaiting their 


return, fearing that little would be left to keep | 
the children and themselves during the | 
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coming week, Haggard and worn they look, 
poor things! as with the pence jealously 


| clasped in their thin hands they wander from 


stall to stall, trying, as they would tell you, to 
get “a good pen’orth;” but whatever excuse 
may be urged for these poor women and the 
errand on which they are bound, none can be 
made for the others who shout their wares 
sound of the church-going bells. 
Amongst the most singular of the wares 


|| offered for sale are caps and hats, which 


might have been counted by hundreds; men 
selling them by auction amidst all sorts of 


| chaff and joke, hats of all sorts and sizes, 
| though I noticed the fashion set in the direc- 
| tion of “ Jim Crows” and “wide-awakes ; ” one 


‘| stall, carefully fitted up, evidently belonging to 


a man who had been years constantly on the 
same spot, was surrounded by a dense crowd, 
mostly engaged in gravely fitting on the 
various head gear and freely criticizing one 
another’s personal appearance. ‘The occupier 
of the shop which was closely shut up let the 
owner of the stall stand there, receiving by 
way of rent for the Sunday morning alone ten 
shillings a week. Next to him is a barrow, 
emblazoned on which in golden letters you 
may read “Sarsaparilla wine, 1, 1}, and 
2 pence a glass.” There were some twenty 
or thirty at least of these barrows, all closely 
surrounded by people eagerly drinking the 
mixture which the sellers loudly vaunted as 
most beneficial for the blood. Judging from 


| the readiness with which the stuff was swal- 


|| lowed one had a most gratifying proof of the 


high value set by the costermongers of the 
Cut “on purity of blood;”’ pills they were also 


| vending that cured every disease on the 


simple condition—you took enough of them— 


1 it was curious to listen to the fluent talk 
|| of these men and notice how well they had 


got up their “patter,” and how ready they 


|| were with repartee and jest for the clients 


that flocked around them. 

Another auction is going on close beside, a 
man mounted on a low cart is selling stockings; 
“ Now’s yer chance, who’ll buy some of the 
real Army stockings, made for the Habbysinian 
Hexpidition? ’ere they are, ’ere’s the marks A. 
C., Army Clothing, what do ye say? one and 
six the two pair? well, one and four? one and 
two? come then, ere’s a chance, two pair of 
real Habbysinian stockings for one shilling? 


|| Well, you are down on your luck if that won't 
| tempt yer, so I'll tell yer what Til do. I 
'| never did it afore for nobody, but I'll do it for 
| you. 


Here are two pair of the real Habby- 
sinian stockings for the small sum of nine- 
pence! Sold again and got the money,” the 
man exclaims in triumph, as a woman comes 





up and pays the ninepence. ‘To attract notice 
to these wonderful stockings, which are only 
sewn together and will most likely fall to 
pieces at the first washing, the “patterer ” 
| has one drawn over his head, the leg stuffed 
with wool gracefully falling down his back. 

Braces his neighbour is selling, the men 
crowding round to watch the man’s mate 
kneeling on the ground while he made them 
|up; quickly and neatly he did it, and rapidly 
| the pile disappeared under the eager competi- 

tion of the bystanders. A poor girl is -near, 
, holding a little stand from which hang some 
gaudy glass necklaces, which seem fit oniy to 
tempt squaws in the Canadian backwoods, but 
are well appreciated in the most civilized and 
wealthy city in the world, as we are pleased to 
call this overgrown province of houses. 

A noisy crowd of women then drew our 
attention; it betokens an.auction of women’s 
second-hand clothing. Fast and furious is the 
fun, as petticoats, gowns, and all the feminine 
gear with unknown names and mysterious 
shapes are held up to view, being rapidly 
disposed of to the bystanders. All the cast- 
off clothes of female London for the past week 
seem to be heaped together, and a curious 
collection they make. Second hand, did I say ? 
Third or fourth or an unknown number of 
hands some seem to have gone through, losing 
with each owner part of their original colour 
and shape, till at last the nondescript pile 
have all come to that peculiar dirt monochrome, 
at which sartorial bourne all clothing, whether 
male or female, appears destined to arrive. 

A strange-looking man with an. odd-looking 
bat is busily selling something, descanting 
with considerable volubility on the virtues of 
the liquid he is vending in small bottles. Let 
us draw near and see what he is doing. Why, 
what has he got stuck all round his hat? 
Teeth, I declare! front teeth, back teeth, 
molars, grinders, single-fanged and double; 
all sorts and sizes are sewn into his cap; 
whilst it is a specific for toothache, earache, 
headache, and all the aches and pains that 
afflict poor humanity’s top story, he is busily 
selling. The people cannot withhold credence 
to the teeth; it is an outward and visible sign 
that seems perfectly irresistible, so the bottles 
go off gaily, finding a ready sale. Whether 
Lambeth is damp, or the streets overcrowded, || 
—whatever may be the cause, it certainly | 
seems they suffer very badly in these parts | 
from toothache, besides the other ailments, if 
the manner in which the vaunted cure was 
bought be any criterion of the need felt. 

One of the defendants in the recent Sunday | 
trading prosecutions, against whom the Grand 
Jury for some inscrutable reason refused to 
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find a true bill, has a shop here, a clothier’s, 
stuck full of placards announcing an awful 
sacrifice, though they did not specify whether 
it was a sacrifice of principle or goods, conse- 
quently leaving the pensive public to form its 
own judgment on that point. But not satis- 
fied with keeping the shop open, a part which 
faces a bye street is let each Sunday morning 
to the total abstainers, or as people elect to call 
them, Teetotallers, the etymology of which term 
has hitherto baffled my painstaking research; 
Bopp, in his “ Dictionary on Comparative Ety- 
mology,” passing the term over in silence; so 
whether it Aryan or Turanian, Sanscrit or 
Chinese, I am unable to say. Whatever silence 
Bopp may have kept on the etymon of the 
name does not seem to have extended to its 
holders, for.one with a voice like a bull, that 
Stentor himself might have envied, was assur- 
ing a large crowd how happy he was, how 


manner in which we keep the Christian Sab- 
bath, thanking God we Pharisees of Europe 
are not those French publicans whose breaches 
of the fourth commandment have brought the 
fabric of society in ruins about their heads; 
for all the months I have been in Paris I never 


this Sunday morning in the New Cut, Lambeth; 
whilst to me the most disgraceful part ap- 
peared the facility with which the whole might 
have been stopped—for, suddenly, a small 
street running across the main thoroughfare 
being reached, a perfect stillness, most striking 
in its contrast to what we had just passed 
through, reigned around. We were no longer 
in Lambeth, but had passed into Christchurch 
parish, the authorities of which had most 
determinately put a stop to Sunday trading, 
the vestry prosecuting those guilty of it within 
their boundaries. What Christchurch parish 





happy his wife was, and how happy all the | 


children were, now that he comes home sober 
to bed; a state of domestic felicity very pleasing 
to contemplate. 
and howled, and his audience shouted, laughed, 
and cheered was, to say the least of it, unsuited 
to the Sunday morning, and added to the bewil- 
dered feeling of astonishment which the writer 
experienced as he surveyed the motley mass 
swaying and heaving like a troubled sea on all 
sides, casting up as mire and dirt all the 
ribaldry and slang for which a London mob is 
famous. These 'l'eetotallecturers, I was informed, 
pay rent for their Sunday morning standing, 
which seems a permanent one, judging from the 
awning which had been carefully fixed overhead. 

A regular dog fair was all this time going 
on, dogs of all degree were being carried 
about for sale under the arms of men who 
looked more like dog-stealers than dog-fanciers ; 
indeed, the “Cut” on a Sunday morning is 
regarded by the fraternity as a very suitable 
place for getting rid of dogs that have been 
picked up during the week. One man had a 
very pretty white Maltese, whose large black 
eyes and general appearance of well-bred 
disgust, were a silent protest at the indignity 
of being tucked under the arm of a greasy 
fustian jacket, instead of surveying life with 
languid indifference from the seat of a well- 
appointed barouche. He was a dog that had 
evidently fallen among thieves and had seen 
better days. 

As the stream of thieves, costermongers, 
and blackguards of all sorts flowed up and 
down the road, the question was irresistibly 
forced upon my mind—is it indeed Sunday? 
and is this London, where we pvint with such 
just pride to our closed shops and generally 
depressed appearance as an evidence of the 


The way in which he ranted | 


had done Lambeth or any other parish in 
| London could do, if only they were determined 
| to carry out the powers they possess. 

I spoke to one of the policemen on duty. 
| He was immensely disgusted at being there, 
| having been up all night on his beat, and now 
| told off with fifteen more for extra duty. 

| “A disgrace to England, did you say? I 
call it a disgrace to civilization! especially 
when if we had orders to move all these people 
on we could stop it in an hour.” 

As'I was talking to him a shopkeeper came 
up and entered into conversation. 

“Yes, you're quite right; it is disgraceful. 
My shop open? Yes; but 1’d shut to-day if I 
could. And as for petitions and sich like 
dockyments, I hate the very sight on ’em, 
I’ve signed sich a lot; I’m all’ays a-signing 
dockyments,—bnt, bless yer heart, they does 
no good,” 

“ Look at the crowd,” said a baker, a very 
respectable man, whose shop was half open for 
“Sunday bakings,” “if you want to judge of 
necessity; half, or more than half, come here 
for a stroll. And as for perishable goods, you 
don’t call them perishable, I should think ? ”— 
pointing to a stand covered with old locks, 
hinges, keys, and all sorts of old iron, a mass 
of rust and dirt. 

Another proof how easily this Sunday fair 
could be stopped is shown by the fact that at 
one o’clock the police have orders to clear the 
whole of the street, and compel the sellers to 
remove their goods. If this, then, could be 
done at one o'clock, it could just as easily be 
done at ten; but the truth seems, no one is 
really in earnest on the matter, but all let 
things drift on, not taking the trouble of stop- 
ping one of the greatest scandals of the day. 
| Some talk as if the prevention of this Sunday 





saw anything worse than what I saw myself | 
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| crowding in to buy their Sunday inp 


morning, and was buried on Friday; but the | notwithstanding that in their ranks are many | 











| lounged along, enjoying the jests so freely | 
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fair would be an interference with vested rights, | shall ever get; I have seen the place to which 
—that it has been held so long, it cannot be| Iam going. Tell Mr. J. I refused his visits 
summarily put down. This is the cuckoo cry and disbelieved his words, but I believe them 


one hears whenever an abuse is touched; the now; there is no hope for me; for I am going 





evil is too great to be defended, so back they to hell!” and with this dread name on his lips | 


| fall on “ vested rights.” 
| the last five years matters have got so bad in | prate glibly of feverish raving in such a case 


But it is only within he died. What he saw who can tell? We 


the “Cut;” ten years ago the Sunday trading as this, or when the saints of God, cheered by 
was not to be compared with what it is now. | glimpses of the future glory, sink to their rest, 
Each year that it is left alone it gets worse, but it is in our ignorance we talk, not knowing 
and has now become so dangerous a nuisance. | how thin the veil that has hung between us 
Steps should therefore be taken to prevent the | and eternity may have worn, so that through 
law from being thus openly set at defiance. \its web and woof sights of the future may wait 
As I stood amongst the crowd, my com-/|those whose earthly career has ended. 
panion touched my arm, and, nodding his head | 
towards a couple of men, whispered,—* Detec- | 
tives!” Up they sauntered, well-to-do me- | Master’s service. 
chanics just turned out for a Sunday stroll, | bustle and noise of the Sunday Fair some half- 
with hands in pocket, pipes in mouth, they |a-dozen young men and women had taken up 


service by singing a hymn. Smothered and 


| Amidst all this devil's work I was thankful | 
to find the servants of God striving to do their | 
In a street just outside the 


bandied about. Very well “got up” they 
seemed. Looking after some one who wae 
“wanted,” they came, in the nature of things, | 


| to the New Cut Sunday Fair to look for him. 


A shop just opposite to where I was stand- | 


feeble rose their voices, compared with the 


their station, and commenced an open-air 


roar and turmoil of the neighbouring crowd, a | 


fit emblem of the church, 1 thought; the little 
flock that seems so powerless to stem the evil, 


ing was doing a roaring trade, customers |but which has the promise of victory in the 


| 


fight. 


Their hymning voices were lost to our 
sense in the din, but rose clear above it before 


| hand and foot, without even a desire of escape. | 


| greedy of gain, ever refusing to close, notwith- | consists of a few boxes of pipe-lights. 
| standing the persistent efforts of my com-/| round this neighbourhood are the close alleys 
| panion, who urged everything he could think | and courts thickly inhabited by these people, 


A sad story of sudden death was told me. 
Last Sunday morning, at this time, the mis-|the throne of Him who sits above the raging 


tress was in the shop serving, as was her wont. | of the floods. The self-denying labours of these 
Taken ill in the afternoon, she died the next | open-air preachers exercise a blessed influence, 


shop was open as usual for trade, notwithstand-| whose zeal untempered by knowledge does 


| ing so solemn a warning. Nothing seems so | harm instead of good, and causes the gospel of 


deadening to religious influences as this Sunday ‘the grace of God to be evil spoken of amongst 
trading; it delivers those who carry it on bound | the infidels who scoff at its loving message. 
My time will not let me speak of that strange 
In a street close here I remember passing, | class of our fellow-citizens, the costermongers 
a few years ago, a hatter’s shop, closely shut,)of London. In some future paper I may try 
the owner lying dead upstairs. The city and describe their habitat and lives, from the 
missionary with whom I was walking told me King of the Costers, who holds his court here, 
the following story. ‘The shop was always kept |and Greasy Jack, his Chancellor of Exchequer, 


open for Sunday trade; the man, godless and; to the humble lad whose stock-in-trade only 
All 


of as an inducement. Still the man refused;| who, though sometimes rough and brutal, 
he had to pay rent, he said, for Sundays as are often hard-working, and even honest. 

well as weekdays : besides on Sunday he made; A change had come over the morning during 
more than any day in the week. This went on | our stroll; black clouds had gathered overhead; 
for years. Suddenly the hand of God was laid fast and steady fell the rain, clearing with 
on him, sickness laid him low, he grew worse | rapidity the crowded street. The seller of the 


each day; all through his illness he would see 
no Christian visitor: “he didn’t want to be 
bothered by the likes of them.” The last night 
of his life he lay quiet, his wife thinking him 
asleep. Suddenly he roused himself. and, 
calling his wife to his bedside, asked for a 
drink of water. It was brought: he drank it; 
and with a groan, exclaimed, “It is the last I 





Army Clothing stockings had to wrap up his 
unsold goods, covering them with a thick tar- 


paulin ; the gentleman with the tooth-decorated | 
head-gear found that the specific for toothache | 


could not keep his clients together, whilst the 


eager drinkers of sarsaparilla wine discoverec | 


that the outside moisture was quite enough to 


cool their blood. Besides, the magic hour of | 
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| 
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| plan of assistance laid down; and she glanced | which could not be fulfilled with advantage to 
| complacently at the four well-filled pages before | either party, and which, painful as it might be, 


| engaged upon no agreeable task. The first ex- | short an acquaintance, that neither could have 
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one was just about to strike,—the blissful} up and down that thronged street; no, it was 
time so longed for, when the public houses | the most perfect indifference. Christ and His 
would once more be open to receive those who | loving promises, God and His solemn laws, 
were loitering expectant before their closed| were to them nothing either to rouse their love 
portals. A crowd of men enough to fill the| or excite their fear. We talk of the heathenism 
neighbouring church, whose front door had| of Africa, where the negro cowers in dread 


| been all the morning significantly closed, were | before his fetish, a misshapen log; but no 


ready for a rush, restlessly waiting under the! heathenism can be worse than that in this 


heavy rain-pour till the welcome hour boomed | Christian land, where men seem to be dead to 


forth through the sullen air from the clock- fear, to love, to everything except mere animal 
tower of the Westminster Houses of Parlia- | gratification, and where the law refuses to take 
ment. At last the hour struck, and as with cognizance of breaches so patent as those I have 


| dripping umbrellas we passed the swing doors | endeavoured to depict. 


invitingly left open, we could see the bars) If this paper could excite attention amongst 
crowded with men and women eagerly making the readers of Golden Hours to this question 
up for lost time. of Sunday trading, inducing them to attempt 

The significance of this paper would be! some discrimination between what is necessary 
entirely lost if the reader cannot grasp what | trafficking and what is not, so that each would 
really underlies the Sunday trading question; | honestly grapple with the difficulty instead of 
it is not hostility to religion that kept those | ignoring it as at present, I should feel my visit 
gaping crowds outside God’s house on His) to the New Cut Sunday Fair was time well and 
holy day, wandering in their aimless manner | usefully spent. 


HARRIET HILTON’S AMBITION. 


CHAPTER XVI.—FALLEN LEAVES. | There was no mistake; nothing could be 
Tue gas was alight, and Harriet seated her-| clearer. The writer seemed to have had an 
self under the chandelier to read her letter.| inspiration of perspicuity when he penned the 
She felt somewhat disappointed at receiving lines, which set at nought his feeble attempts 
only the meagre consolation of a sheet of writ- to soften their keen edge. 
ing, instead of the living sympathy she had| He commenced by informing her that he 
expected, of eyes and words; but it was a relief wrote upon the eve of starting for Paris, where 
to get even this, for, truth to say, although | he intended to remain for two or three months. 


| 








scarcely acknowledging the fact to herself, she He then requested that she would prepare 
had experienced some little surprise and mor-| her mind for a communication he was about to 
tification from Mr. Brinsden’s silence. make, and which might possibly cause her 

Therefore the letter was welcome; and she) some surprise. -| 
opened it with trembling eagerness. How! He said that he had now for a considerable 
nice and long it was! no doubt all delays were | time entertained the deliberate conviction that 
satisfactorily explained, and some delightful the compact existing between them was one 


she fairly began to read. had better be broken off. 

She read it through without a pause; In saying this, he continued, he considered 
although, long before it was ended, a change her future happiness as muchas his own. The 
had come over her face which told that she was engagement had been hastily formed, after so 


pression was one of unmitigated astonishment ;|had any real knowledge of the other. For 
that which followed, one of blank dismay. himself, he might say that he knew nothing 

Having finished the contents to the very | whatever of her family connections, which had 
signature, she laid the letter upon the table certainly been kept out of sight—whether in- 
before her, and sat for some time motionless. tentionally or not he would not pretend to 
Then, from a sudden impulse, as if not quite 'affirm—until it might be deemed he had com- 
sure whether she had rightly understood its | mitted himself toofar to recede. As the facts 
import, she took it up again, and went over it | had, one after another, dawned upon him, he 
all once more. She read slowly, weighing the | confessed that he had felt a good deal startled, 
meaning of each word, as it fell like a drop of |even shocked. He did not wish to make any 
scalding water upon her heart. 'recriminations, but he appealed to her candour 
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to decide whether he had been treated with | | It was her pride that was so grievously hurt, 


honour. 

The step he now took had not been adopted | 
without much consideration ; he might say that 
it had cost him a severe struggle; but he had | 
arrived at the conclusion that it was the only | 
course to pursue. 
most sincere interest in her welfare; he| 
earnestly hoped that every happiness might | 
attend her through life; he should ever remain 
her most faithful friend. 

In this strain the letter was brought to a 
close. Not an allusion was made to the subject 
of her letter to him, in which she had poured 
out her sorrows and her hopes with an ardent 
confidence she now blushed for. Perhaps he 
had never received it, but that made no differ- 
ence; indeed, she hoped that he had not; she 
would thus be spared a little humiliation. 
What blind folly it was to believe so fondly in 
his good faith !—to wrap herself up so entirely 
in his attachment ! 

The blow seemed half to stun her with its 
sudden force. 
to happen, this one had never entered into he 
head to conceive. Whatever might be the 
strength and constancy of her own feelings 
towards him—and this was a matter into which 
she had scarcely paused to inquire,—she had 
considered her place in his regard as a per- 
fectly secure, deeply rooted foundation, upon 
which it was her right to build. All her antici- 
pations of coming years of happiness, had rested | 
there; and it was upon this that she had leaned 
for support in the calamities now at the door. 

It was not all at once that she could believe 
that this dependence was utterly gone. She 
read the letter even a third time, but each time | 
its significance was only more distinct. And | 
what was worse than anything, she could not | 
altogether defend her conscience against its 
implied accusations. She had not, it is true, 
purposely deceived Mr. Brinsden, but she had 


not cared to enlighten him too far; she had | 
left him to discover many things by chance | 


which had much better have been frankly 
explained ; and the consciousness that he really 
had some ground of complaint added a sting 
to her present bitterness. 

Yet, whilstadmitting thus much, Harriet went 
nofurther. It did not occur to her to inquire 
of her secret thoughts what reason she had had 
to expect great good from the connection; 
whether it had not sprung from false motives, 
and was not, in its very nature, false,—the 
offspring of a worldly, ambitious spirit, bearing 
the seeds of decay from its birth. If she had 
been quite sincere with her own heart, she might 
have found that even the wound from which 
she was now suffering was not one of affection. 


He should always feel the | 


| and that made such clamorous lamentation. 

“ Must I quietly sutfer this degradation? Is 
there no one to stand up for me? no one to 
take the part of friendless poverty against in- 
| sult andinjury? No! All the world would be 
on his side, not on mine. No one will pity me; 
but, indeed, I do not want pity; I would scorn 
| to accept it. How people will laugh « 
| laugh at me for a little while, and then forget 
me. Well, let them do so, and welcome; I 
don’t covet sympathy. I would rather strive 
and suffer alone! ”’ 

She persuaded herself that there was some- 
thing glorious in this pretence of defiance, not 
seeing its shallowness. Alone !—she little 
knew what she was saying when she uttered 
the word; little realized its profound desolation. 
What would become of any of us if we were 
to strive and suffer alone ? But, happily, in 
the most rebellious moments of our lives, when 
human perversity is contending hardest against 
its appointed discipline, we are not alone,— 











Of all things likely or unlikely | 
r | earth. 








never can be alone whilst heaven is above the 
But Harriet, for the time, took little 
| heed of these things. Earth and its concerns 
| had for so long filled every corner of her mind, 
|that she had almost ceased to remember that 
| there was anything beyond. 

She had crumpled up the letter in her hand, 
and had spent the last ten minutes standing 
| before the fire, as if meditating its destruction. 
| But the first violence of her excitement was 
now over; and, still holding the paper, she 
| crept stealthily up to her own room, and locked 
| the door. 

She had no candle; and as the blinds were 
not yet drawn down, she threw herself listlessly 
| into @ chair beside the window, resting her hot 
| cheek upon her hand. 

It had been a stormy day of wind and rain, 
}and all the late autumn leaves were beaten from 
| the trees, and now lay upon the ground in wet, 
|melancholy disorder. The scene was dreary, 
| but she watched it with a sort of interest, for 
it accorded only too well with her own mourn- 
ful mood. 

“Oh! it is hard to be robbed like this of all 
the happiness. I thought so sure,” she mur- 
mured. “Yet why should I regret it? Mr. 
Brinsden is not so noble as I believed him. 
Noble !—is he not mean, and selfish, and cruel ? 
It is well my eyes are opened in time. If 
|I had married, my father must have been 
dependent upon him, and it would have brought 
misery to us all. He would have found all this 
out by and by, if he had not done so now, 
and would have sorely repented his beggarly 
marriage. My pride could never have borne 
that. It would have killed me! Better bear 
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the humiliation now than then,—now, when I | and it was very soon proposed to go to bed, 
van part from him for ever. I would rather | though certainly not because sleep seemed a 
sweep crossings all the rest of my life, than! very probable result. 
marry with this prospect before my face. . . . Harriet kissed her father, and in so doing 
But he need not think so much of himself | her fortitude had almost come to wreck. As 
because of his money. [I consider myself’ he lingered over the leave-taking, as if unwilling 
quite his equal; I am not so helpless as he| to part with her even for a few hours, she had 
would be under the same circumstances. He/| nearly sobbed out that they had now a life of 
will find that I can do without him. After all, I| poverty to spend together; that she had no one 
should not wonder if he were to be the greater | else upon earth to care for her now except him. 
sufferer of thetwo. . . . Well, this dream of| But her heart swelled to choking, and the 
my youth is soon over and gone; and now [| words were unsaid. 
must set about earning a living for myself and} She was very much tempted to wish that 
my father. . . . Oh these dismal fallen | Grace had not been asked to remain all night. 
leaves !”’ |She would infinitely have preferred to be 
She rose impatiently, and began to walk up | by herself. But as there was no help for it, 
and down the floor, but her thoughts were now | she was forced to be resigned. 
turned into a new and healthier channel. The cousins undressed without exchanging 
Nothing appeared so desirable, at the moment, ;a word. When both were ready, Harriet bade 
as to get to work in some way. Quiet and/|Grace a faint “ good night.” 


inactivity were unbearable even in fancy; and| ‘Good night, my dear Harriet,” returned 
though her plans were, in her presént state, | Grace, pressing her lips to her forehead. 
neither very practicable nor very coherent, they “ Good night,” repeated Harriet.. She made 


at least diverted her attention from her own |an effort to speak with composure, but it was 
sufferings. useless ; and breaking out into a very torrent 
By degrees she became calmer, anda then she | of tears, she laid her head upon her cousin’s 


recollected that her father and her cousin would | shoulder. 


be concerned at her long absence. She felt “ My dearest girl, what is it now?” mquired 
very much inclined to go to bed at once, and | Grace, tenderly. 

plead the excuse of a bad headache, if Grace “Oh! Grace, Grace, this trial is greater than 
came up to see what was the matter; but this, | I can bear.” 

she knew, would grieve her father; so, for his Having once broken bounds, her emotion was 


sake, she courageously resolved to meet the| for a few moments overpowering. She wept 
convulsively, and spoke in a feverish manner 


unpleasant position without flinching. 
Therefore, she went straight down-stairs, and | which her companion felt to be even alarming. 
into the dining-room, where Mr. Hilton and! “ Grace, I lived so entirely upon this expec- 
Miss Alwyn were sitting with the supper-tray | tation, and now it has all come to nothing. 
upon the table waiting for her to come. But lam resolved that I will not give way, 
She took her place, and even ate a few mouth- | let it cost me what it will. I would not have 
fuls, which she seldom did at supper-time, | him now if he were to implore me upon his 
being very unwilling that her father should| knees. I can support the disappointment. I 
suspect that anything ailed her more than he | have as much pride as he.” 
already knew. Of course, she must tell him| Grace looked bewildered. She could scarcely 
sooner or later; but she was anxious that it believe her own ears. 
should not be too soon. Hehad trouble enough; “You may well be amazed, Grace,” Harriet 
of his own, she thought, without having to | went on, replying to the expression, and speak- 
share the burden of hers. |ing rapidly, though in a more natural tone,— 
Fortunately, Mr. Brinsden’s name was not | “amazed that any one could, unprovoked, treat 
mentioned. She was not even asked how he | another as he has treated me. You know that 
was, nor when he was likely to return; to| more than a week ago I wrote a long letter to 
which questions, fully expecting them, she had | Scotland, entering into every particular of our 
prepared herself with answers. Her father| troubles. To-night I received the answer. 
and cousin could perceive, indeed, that her | There it is.” 
letter had not had a very cheering effect, but | She plunged her hand down to the bottom 
they imagined nothing worse than that it was | of a drawer, and pulling out the letter, creased 
some fleeting cloud which would soon clear off,| into a thousand folds, gave it to her cousin. 
and thus felt at liberty to pursue their own| Grace read it, and Harriet waited patiently 
thoughts. | until she had finished. 
No one being disposed to talk—just as little} “Well?” she said, as Miss Alwyn raised 
as to eat—the meal passed mostly in silence, her eyes—“ well, Grace, what do you say? 
Iv. 3E 
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What do you think of the person who could 


write that letter ? ” 


“T can only say one thing, my dear, at 


| present,” returned Grace, “which is, that it is 


better for you to have found out his real charac- 
ter now than in years to come.” 
“ Just what I feel myself, cousin,” said poor 


| Harriet, looking, however, very pitiful over the 
| consolation. “I am heartily glad he has shown 


himself in his true colours before it was too 
late. I quite believe that he went to Scotland 


| only to get away from me, and to have a more 


convenient opportunity of breaking off the en- 
gagement. He thinks, because we are in so 
much distress, and father too much afflicted to 
do anything for me, that he may get out of his 


promise with impunity. But, Grace, in any 


case I would not have condescended to go to 


| law about such a thing—nothing in the world 


| had always thought the same. 





would induce me. An action! damages! why, 
I would not touch a farthing of his money if I 
were starving. I should so dearly like him to 
know that. I donot care for his wealth; if 
that is all he has, I can willingly let him go.” 

“ That is wisely said, my dear,” replied Grace, 
wishing within herself that her young cousin 
“ Wealth alone 
could not make you happy, and you may be 
happy without it.” 

“ Oh, Grace, I can never be happy any more 
in this world. The future is all cold and dark. 


| There is nothing before us but poverty; every- 


body will look down upon us. Don’t talk to 
me of happiness, cousin, pray; it sounds such 
a cruel mockery.” And Harriet’s tears began 
to fall again, fast and burning. 

“My dear,” said Miss Alwyn, gently, “I 
will not talk of what you do not like to hear. 
But happiness may not be so far off as you 
imagine. Do not give up hope; it would be 


| strange indeed if you need do so at your age.” 


“ But what have I to hope for? ‘The one 


| thing in life upon which I had set my heart is 
| gone—gone for ever, and nothing can take its 


place. What is there now for me to look for- 
ward to? and to hope, one must look forward. 
Yet don’t fancy, Grace,” Harriet added, “ that 
I mean to sigh and pine. I have as much 
spirit as anybody, and I should despise myself 
if I yielded to such weakness. If the choice 
were at this moment offered me, knowing and 
feeling all I do, I should decide to take my 
present lot rather than that otherone. I only 
wish I had the opportunity to prove that what 
I say is true.” 

“Tt would be a right and brave decision, 
Harriet,” said Grace; “and perhaps one day 
you may look back with deepest thankfulness 
to this very trial.” 

“It vexes me to think that the disappoint- 











ment is forced upon me,” said Harriet, irritably, 
and following her own reflections without 
much regard to the interruption. ‘“ People will 
say that I could not help myself. But I could 
have made the sacrifice if need be; and I would 
have made it, too, long ago, if I had found out 
what this letter tells me. I remember what 
my dear father said that night last spring,— 
that he didn’t wish any one to marry his 
daughter as acondescension. A condescension! 
Oh, Grace! if I had only dreamed that any one 
thought so!” 

“ But, my dear Harriet, why dwell on these 
things? Do not make yourself more sad by 
going back to the past.” 

“Oh, cousin! and that night is only six 
months ago. How full of brightness was my 
life then! and now what is there left of it 
all ?” 

“One thing is left, my dear,” answered Miss 
Alwyn, gravely, “ which you seem to have for- 
gotten all this time, and that is your father’s 
love. That at least is unchanged, and has now 
a stronger interest than ever.” 

Harriet was silent. She seemed to feel the 
remark as a rebuke. 

“Upon his account,” continued her cousin, 
“if not on your own, I am sure you will strive 
to get the mastery over all selfish sorrow. He 
needs the support of your health and strength 
and cheerfulness.” 

“But, dear cousin,” said Harriet, “in all my 
foolish hopes I have considered him quite as 
much as myself. His loss is just as great as 
mine.” 

“ Yes, Harrie; but if you are not permitted 
to make him happy in your own way you must 
try to do it in some other. You are young and 
earnest ; duty ought not to be a hard word to 

ou.” 

“Hard! It is not hard, Grace, I delight in 
it. The only consolation I have is in the pros- 
pect of work. If I have no one else to depend 
upon, I will depend upon myself. I can make 
my own way. I want nothing from anybody 
upon earth.” 

Grace did not hazard any comment upon 
this observation. She knew that the attempt 
to set matters in a juster light would be at 
present fruitless; and she hoped and believed 
that the loving and merciful Providence which 
is the only infallible, only effectual teacher, 
would in ripe season enlighten this young wan- 
dering heart. 

Harriet at length yielded to her cousin’s 
advice that she would lic down, and at least see/ 
some little respite for her tired brain. But it 
was a tedious while before it ceased to rack 
and throb, and it was not until the early morn- 
ing that she went to sleep. 
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Meantime Miss Alwyn was still broad awake, 
passing the hours in anxious prayerful thought 
for the afflicted father and his child. Their 
accumulated trials would have appeared appal- 
ling, except that her faith enabled her to see in 
them, not judgments, but steps in the ascent 
from the lower world of heartache and unrest 
to the higher world of peace. And she re- 
peated to herself the lines, so soothing in their 
calm trustfulness and tender beauty,— 


“ Dim shadows gather thickly round, 
And up the misty stair they climb,— 
The cloudy stair that upward leads 
To where the closéd portals shine, 
Round which the kneeling spirits wait 
The opening of the golden gate. 


“ And some with eager longing go, 
Still pressing forward, hand in hand, 
And some, with weary step, and slow, 
Look back where their beloved stand. 
Yet up the misty stair they climb, 
Led onward by the angel Time. 


“Complain not that the way is long ; 
What road is weary that leads there ? 
But let the angel take thy hand, 
And lead thee up the misty stair, 
And then with beating heart await 
The opening of the golden gate.” 


CHAPTER XVII.—IN COUNCIL. 


Tue sale of furniture and effects at “The 
Limes” took place upon the following day, 
and the father and daughter repaired to their 
new home. 

From this time it seemed as though Mr. 
Hilton’s strength was entirely crushed. The 
disease in his eyes made more active progress, 
and his energy declined day by day. He ceased 
to struggle against his infirmity, and was fain 
tacitly to yield up all care and responsibility 
into the hands of his daughter. She was by 
no means reluctant to receive the burden. On 
the contrary, she in a certain sense rather 
enjoyed it. Without being fond of authority, 
she found it easy to assume a leading part, 


| and her spirits improved. Before many days, 


indeed, she appeared in a fair way towards 
complete recovery. However much she had 
suffered, it was at least to be hoped that she 


had sustained no vital injury ; that no rankling 
evil remained to prey upon her future life. 


Her last act before she left “ The Limes” 
had been to collect every letter and every 
present she had received from Mr. Brinsden, 
and one of her first employments afterwards 
was to pack them up into a parcel and despatch 
them to his residence,—she seemed impatient 





to get rid of all tokens of the acquaintance. 
A few scorching tears fell whilst she was thus 
engaged, but whether they were tears of sorrow 
or indignation it would have been difficult to 
say. 
She felt relieved when this trying business 
was accomplished, and devoted herself with all 
her heart to make her father as comfortable as 
she could. 

The rooms they occupied were very meanly 
and barely furnished; and Harriet could not 
help sighing, now and then, as she drew a 
comparison between their appearance and that 
of the dining-room at the old house,—that 
despised habitation, which she would now have 
thought handsome and luxurious. 

It was strange that Harriet’s mind went 
baek to that house, instead of to the later and 
genteeler dwelling ; but all her regrets, when 
regrets would steal into her heart, were given 
to recollections of what she now inwardly called 
the dear old days. The time passed at Acton 
seemed an episode, less like fact than fiction, 
which she would not have been sorry to blot 
wholly out of her life. 

But she made a resolution not to give way 


| herself to think too much about tbe past. 


lodgings about a week, when, one wet after- 
noon, Miss Alwyn came to pay them a visit. 

Mr. Hilton was lying down in his own bed- 
room; and Harriet, having prepared the tea, 
was sitting beside the fire, wrapt in a fit of 
reflection. She had been busy since the 
morning, waiting upon her father and attend- 
ing to various domestie duties; and now, at 
dusk, being for a while at leisure, she sat 
down in the hope of framing some definite 
purpose from the scattered thoughts which 
had been flitting through her brain all day. 

Having rallied from the first blow of ad- 
versity, she was, as we have hinted, stimulated 
by the novelty of her circumstances. It 
inereased her self-respect to feel that so much 
depended upon her efforts; and instead of 
being at all overwhelmed at the prospect 
which lay before her, she burned with im- 
patience to plunge into the whirl of the busy 
world. 

She was quite right in appreciating the 
necessity for immediate exertion, but she had 
fallen into an error natural to youth and 
ignorance,—that of over-estimating her own 
powers. The past, with its wasted time and 
selfish indulgence, looked hateful in the stern 
light of the present. She fancied that a life 
of sacrifice and wnremitting labour would be a 
refreshing ehange; and she had boundless 
confidence in her own wisdom to lay down a 











to repining, and therefore she would not allow | 


Harriet and her father had been in their || 
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suitable plan of action, and in her capability to 


| however grand its name—which does not rise 


carry it out. She had no knowledge yet of | from that foundation, is built on sand.” 


her own weakness; no suspicion of the diffi- | 


“ But activity is certainly a most im- 


culties of the way; and, therefore, no idea that | portant duty,” answered Harriet, avoiding 


she needed support. 


service. They had awakened desires worthier 
and more earnest than any she had yet known; 
and though these desires had, at present, no 
real strength nor soundness, they were good 
signs. The sapling fruit-tree bears no whole- 


| some fruit at first. Its early crude attempts 


must even be checked; and it is only after 


| much pruning that the crop is fit for use. 





Harriet was very pleased to see her cousin, 
for Grace was now a welcome guest, not simply 
because she was the only one who came, but 
because Harriet no longer regarded her with 
the same eyes as heretofore. 


“How is your father this afternoon?” | 


Miss Alywn inquired, as she laid aside her 
bonnet. 

“Very sadly. His sight is very, very bad. 
I persuaded him to let me lead him up- 
stairs after dinner, and I believe he fell asleep 
almost directly. He is very weak. But, do 








you know, Grace,” continued Harriet, with a 
ray of brightness in her face—“do you know | 
that I fancy he has looked a little more| 
cheerful since I told him that there was no 
chance, now, of my ever leaving him. He 





said he felt it very much on my account, 
though he could not help feeling happier on 
his own. I don’t know why he should grieve 
for me,” she added, sighing. “It is all for 
the best.” 

“Doubtless, my dear Harriet,” answered | 
Grace; “and you must try to believe so.” 

“T know it,’ said Harriet. “And now| 
that I have recovered from the great shock, | 
I don’t feel the disappointment half so much | 
as I expected. Sometimes I am surprised | 


| the question. “ And, Grace, it is high time 


| 


Still, her afflictions had already been of 


that I began to be doing. I must do some- 
thing at once to try to get a living. I have 
been wanting for two or three days to get 
a few minutes with you in private, that I 
might consult you about what steps are to 
be taker.” 

“TI have been thinking upon the same 
subject,” said Grace; “and I was going to 
make a proposal to you, if you will promise 
to tell me candidly whether you approve or 
disapprove.” 

“Oh, I promise,” replied the young girl. 
“ What is it, dear Grace ?”’ 

“Tt is only as a preliminary step to your 
doing something,” answered her cousin; 
“you must understand that; for as far as 
substantial help goes, I can do very little. 
But your father’s present state calls for con- 
tinued attention; and it is certain, my poor 
child, that you cannot take care of him 
and work for a livelihood at the same time. 
Now it struck me that if we were to club 
our means, and live together, I might relieve 
you of a part of the responsibility by attend- 
ing upon him whilst your time is otherwise 
engaged.” 

“Oh, Grace, what a kind notion! ” 
exclaimed Harriet. ‘I have had many an 
anxious thought what my dear father would 
do during the time I must be away from him; 
for whatever my occupation may be, I must 
leave him sometimes. Do come and live with 
us! But I fear you will regret your own 
quiet, comfortable little home.” 

Grace smiled to find that her scheme was 
so heartily adopted, for she had felt some 
slight diffidence in making the suggestion. 


how little it affects me; indeed, I have felt| She knew that she could count upon Mr. 
relieved, at times, to think that the marriage | Hilton’s cordial assent, but Harriet had not 
is not to be. You know, Grace, if I had always evinced any particular relish for her 
married, I should have led an inane, useless | society. However, she could see no better 
life. My existence would have been merged | way of helping them in their difficulties; and 
in that of my husband. As it is, although so she earnestly longed to do something. Her 
much poorer, I shall be both a more inde-|income was so scanty that she could not 


| pendent and a more really important woman.| render any direct pecuniary assistance, but 
I shall belong to the band of ‘noble workers’! she thought that if they were all under the 


now. I mean to live to some purpose.” | same roof, she might find occasion for many a 
“TI am happy to hear it, my dear,” Grace | service which no one but herself would ever 
replied, wishing that the announcement had | know of, and which could, therefore, cause no 
been made in a less confident tone. “ But |.oppressive sense of obligation. 
remember, dear Harriet, that it is not by! “Then youapprove?” she said, still smiling. 
your own unsustained strength that you can, “Approve!” said Harriet. ‘“ How could I 
fulfil this resolution. A real, close, humble, do anything else when I am to reap all the 
personal religion is the only effectual prepara- benefit? I thank you, dear Grace, with my 
tion for genuine usefulness. All ‘ work om whole heart ; for, next to myself, I know that 













































| it! 
| delay to find some employment. 


| offer makes 


| best possible. 
| musician, would be an invaluable assistant ; 
| and we could then, perhaps, have a house, 


| for this a bit from any feeling of pride. 


| person would lend me a sum of money. 





there is no one who loves and values my) 


father so much as you do, and no one whom 
he loves and values more. I shall be able to, 
leave him quite happily when I know that you| 
are there to look after him, and to cheer him 
up. It takes a load off my mind to think of 
I shall set to work without another day’s | 
And now! 
I'll tell you a scheme of my own, which your | 
more practicable. Don’t you) 
think that I might get a school? I should | 
prefer it so much to going out to teach; it 
opens such a much wider field of action.” 

Grace considered for some moments ; whilst, | 
without waiting® for a reply, Harriet went on 
with characteristic enthusiasm. 

“Now that it is arranged that we are to 
live together, I think this plan would be the 
You, who are such a clever 


instead of continuing in apartments, which 
would be very inconvenient for a school. 
Don’t think,” she added, quickly, “that I care | 
It is 
not on that score; but, of course, a better 
appearance will give me a better chance of 
getting pupils.” 

“You are right so far,’ answered Grace; 





| * and I should like the idea of a school very 


much, if I saw the way clear to carry it out. 
But how do you propose to live, my dear, 
until the pupils come? You might be many 
months before you obtained a single scholar ; 
and during that time what means of sub- 
sistence would there be for your father and 
yourself? ” | 

“That is the great difficulty,” said Harriet ; 
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bility of the project; but she thought it wiser, 
for the present, to say nothing, and let 
matters take their course. 

“T really feel very much inclined to sum- 
mon up my courage, and go and tell Mr. 
Arneveldt, point-blank, that I want some 
money,” Harriet continued, in a tone of 
grave deliberation. “I think I am rather 
a pet of his, and I have no doubt that he 
would lend it me with the greatest pleasure. 
You are quite sure, Grace, are you not, that 
Philip is still abroad? I could not go and 
ask a favour if there were any probability of 
meeting him.” 

Grace replied that she had good reason to 


believe that Philip was still absent, as she | 


knew that he had not expected to return to 
England until the spring. 

“ Well, I will think it over,” said Harriet, 
“and make up my mind by to-morrow morn- 
ing. I never borrowed any money in my life, 
and I don’t much like to go begging; but Mr. 
Arneveldt is such a very, very old friend. 


But I hear my father stirring overhead. | 


I must go and help him down-stairs. And 
please, Grace, don’t breathe a word of this 
conversation before him. I want to keep all 
care and worry away from him as far as I can ; 
and when I have actually got the money it 


will be time enough to tell him where it came | 


from.”’ 


She ran off, and soon returned with her arm 


linked within her father’s. 

“We have got company to tea to-night, 
father,” she said, cheerfully, as she led him 
into the room. 

“Indeed!” he exclaimed, a little startled. 

“You need not be alarmed,” said Grace, 


“to start a school, one wants a little capital; coming forward; “it is no one very formi- 


and my father has nothing. | 
1 
would toil night and day to pay it back. 


I| his hand with a smile of relief. 


I wish some| dabl: 


“Oh! Cousin Grace!” he said, holding out 
“You must 


wonder if any one would help me in this way. | excuse me, cousin; I didn’t know who it was. 
Grace, do you think that old Mr. Arneveldt|I am glad to see you, or, rather, I am glad 


would do it?” 


| that you are here. 


“He might,” answered Grace, “if he saw a using that word see,” he added, sighing; “ it 
reasonable prospect that the investment would | is quite out of place.” 


be safe. But do you think, my dear Harriet, | 


“Don’t be sad, dear father,” said Harriet ; 


that the chances of success are very good? |“ you know I have only promised to be happy 


You are very young, in the first place.” 

“Oh, that is nothing!” returned Harriet, | 
with some impatience. 
enough: I am eighteen. 


upon condition that you do not despond.” 


“TI don’t despond, my love,” he answered. 


“IT am quite old|“I speak of my affliction because it is no 
And I should like | longer terrible. 


I know that it is in ‘ faithfal- 


to have a school;—much better than to be a ness’ that I am afflicted, and from my inmost 


tive.” 

Grace saw that Harriet had already settled | 
the question in her own mind, and she there- 
fore forbore to make any further opposition. 
She had no great confidence in the practica- 


daily governess, which is the only alterna-| heart I can say, ‘Thy will be done!’” 


His manner during the evening seemed, in- 


deed, to show that he had deeply learned the 
merciful lesson of patience which sorrow is 
intended to teach, but which, like sick child- 
ren, we not seldom push fretfully from us, 








I must break myself of | 
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as an unpalatable medicine, thereby throwing 


| aside the benefit which, had we been more 


docile, would have surely followed. He al- 
lowed his daughter to wait upon him without 
appearing to feel her attentions a painful com- 
ment upon his own helplessness; and though 
several times, when some circumstance oc- 
curred to remind him more powerfully than 
usual of his deprivation, Grace could see that 
a large tear or two fell down his cheek, she felt 
assured, from the calm, tender expression of 
his face, that these were not tears of repining, 
but of loving submission. He looked resigned, 
almost cheerful, like one who has found that 
peace which is not of the world. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—BUSINESS. 


Miss Alwyn went, by appointment, early the 
next morning to call upon Harriet. She found 
the latter with her bonnet on and dressed as 
for some important expedition. 

“ You see,” she said, “I am quite ready. I 


| have made up my mind to go to Mr. Arneveldt, 





and have only been waiting for you to come. 
Do you think I look neat and business-like, 
Grace ? It will not dotobe smart. I have given 
up fine dress and all such trifling for ever.” 

This was said as they entered the little 
parlour, where Mr. Hilton sat in his arm-chair 
beside the fire. Harriet bade him good-bye, 
saying that she was going out for a short time 
on business, and that Grave had come to bear 
him company in her absence, and without 
further delay set off. 

As soon as she had shut the door her father 
turned to Grace :— 

“ What a busy little bee she is, Grace !— 
here, and there, and everywhere! It cheers 
me even to hear her. And you have heard, 
have you not ? that after all I am not going to 
lose her. I try not to be too glad, for the dear 
child must have suffered very much in having 
to give up her marriage, and in being finally 
separated from that man. But it is such joy 
to feel that she is all my own again as she used 
to be. And it will be for her good in the end, 
All these trials are for her good. I am per- 
suaded of that, and the belief at once comforts 
and rebukes me when I am sinfully disposed 
to think it hard that one so young should 
be tried so much. We cannot do without 
trials, I know, if we would be Christians. We 
must prove the weakness of earthly supports 
before we clutch with real earnest faith at the 
hopes which lie beyond. But these trials are 
mixed with comfort even in this world, that 
they may not crush but raise us, being sent, not 
in vengeance, but in infinite wisdom and tender 
mercy, for our profit and true happiness.” 








He paused thoughtfully, and then con- 
tinued,— 
“A short time back I thought my life 


utterly blighted. Now I cannot be thankful | 





enough in thinking of my temporal blessings | 


only. First, there is my dear girl. Oh! 
Grace, if we could but scrape a living—even 


such a poor one—we might be so happy; for | 


my darling says that she does not mean to 


fret, but to be contented with her old blind | 


father. I don’t at present, it is true, see how 
we are to get on. I hardly dare to hope. 


But who can tell how we may be provided for? | 


° If the worst comes, I shall have 
to go into the almshouse; but*I shrink from 
it now. I cannot bear the idea of our being 
separated. . Well, I won’t make my- 


self sad with the thought, not just yet, at any | 
rate. I will hope that we may remain to- | 


gether. It will only be for a little while, or I 
should think it selfish to wish to keep my 
beloved child with me, and then I shall be 
gone to a better home,—a home where dark- 
ness and trial are unknown; whilst she, 1 hape, 


will be spared to spend many a bright day of | 
usefulness and enjoyment here below before 


we meet again, no more to be parted.” 
Herriet meanwhile was making brisk pro- 
gress on her journey. 
It was a fine day, and at this rather early 
hour the autumnal mist was gently dispersing 
in the sunlight. After several days of almost 


unceasing rain the weather seemed to be clearing | 


up, and the air was mild and balmy like spring. 
At another time Harriet would have thought it 


very pleasant to be out in the bright, fresh | 


morning, but her mind was so entirely en- 
grossed by one subject that she could attend 


to nothing else, and she hurried along, scarcely | 


knowing whether it was wet or dry, until she 
was overtaken by an omnibus which conveyed 
her to the Bank. 

It was altogether a different thing when she 
got thus far. The noise and bustle seemed to 
harmonize much better with her restless feel- 
ings than the quiet brightness of the neigh- 
bourhood she had just left; and she felt 
animated by the change. 

She had still some distance to walk before 
she reached her destination. Mr. Arneveldt’s 
residence was in the inmost recesses of the City. 
A labyrinth of narrow streets environed the 
obscure lane in which he lived; and Harriet 
almost lost her way amongst their intricate 
windings, for she had not been that way for a 
long while,—indeed, not many times in the 
course of her remembrance. But an instinct 
led her right, and she presently stood before the 
house. 

She knew it well, for it had been a terror to 
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her in her childhood, being so extremely dark ; 
and even now she was sensible of a passing 
shudder as she stopped at the door. 

She knocked timidly, and had to wait so 
long that she began to think she should never 
|| be admitted. After the lapse of some minutes, 

| however, a middle-aged woman-servant ap- 
peared, and Harriet found that Mr. Arneveldt 
was athome. She would not have been greatly 

_ sorry, perhaps, to learn the contrary, for her 
heart rather sunk at her mission ; but she had 
now no choice but to accept the woman’s 
invitation to walk up-stairs. 

She mounted the gloomy staircase, and 
reached the dark little landing upon the first floor, 
which led to the business-room or office. Here 
she held back a minute whilst her conductor went 
in; and through the crack of the door she 
caught a glimpse of old Isaac, sitting at the 
table, in a skull-cap and long dressing-gown, 
and looking like a necromancer or a wizard. 

He rose as she entered, and with great 
politeness placed a chair for her near his own. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure indeed, my 
dear Miss Harriet,” he remarked, with a sly 
smile. ‘“ How I wish Philip were at home! ” 

| Harriet was sincerely thankful that the wish 
| was an unfulfilled one. She sat down; and 
there was a short pause, during which she was 
endeavouring to gain calmness to speak, whilst 
old Isaac played with the papers upon the table, 
and cast, now and then, a furtive glance at as 
much of her face as he could see without turn- 





He does not know that I have come to you to- 
day; but you are the oldest friend we have, 
except Grace; and I have presumed so far 
upon your friendship as to believe that you will 
aid us if you can.” 

The auditor answered not a word, but fidgeted 
on his chair. 

Harriet was on some occasions sufficiently 
keen-sighted; and, for the second time within 
a very short space, she experienced the bitter 
disappointment of perceiving that the sympathy 
upon which she had counted was not ready at 
her call. She had, it is true, felt some diffi- 
dence in making this application to Mr. Arne- 
veldt, but it was merely as a matter of personal 
feeling, and not because she doubted his will- 
ingness to yield the help she needed. 

She now saw that she was not to expect any 
free response to her appeal; and if only her 
own interest had been concerned, she would 
have gone away without stating the real object 
of. her visit. But she thought of her father ; 
and nerving herself for a desperate effort, 
briefly explained her project of the school, and 
the kind of assistance necessary to the under- 
taking. 

She looked up, as she finished speaking, and 
met the old man’s eyes, fixed on her with a 
glittering expression which made her start. 

“A most laudable design, my dear Miss 
Harriet,” he said, “most laudable! and I 
should be proud to do anything to farther your 
views, were it in my power; but I regret to 











ing round. 

“You are, I have no doubt, very much 
astonished to see me this morning, Mr. 
Arneveldt,” she said at length, with a beating 
heart; “but the fact is, I wanted to ask the 
favour of a little of your advice.” 

The old man instantly faced about, and 
| assumed an attitude of attention. 

* You have heard, I dare say,” she continued, 
“of the heavy troubles which have fallen upon 
my father.” 

As Mr. Arneveldt had recently been making 
many minute inquiries at his friend’s old shop, 
and had even been present at the sales both 
there and at Acton, it is only reasonable to 
suppose that he had heard the circumstances 
referred to. He thought fit, however, to 
receive the intelligence with an air of surprise, 


what you mean. 
since you were at our house; and although, 


say that it is impossible. No doubt, however, 
amongst your numerous friends, there are 
plenty who will rash eagerly forward to offer 
the service you require.” 

“T have no friends who would help me in 
this way,” she answered, mournfully. “ I 
could not ask it of them.” : 

“Then I ought to be the more flattered at 
your having come to me,” he returned, in a 
tone of courtesy which grated on the ear. “ It 
was so friendly of you! I might well forgive 
you, Miss Harriet, for past forgetfulness—had 
you been guilty of it, considering how soon you 
think of me when you are really in want of a 
friend. It is gratifying to find one’s self thus 
remembered ! ” 

“Mr. Arneveldt,”’ exclaimed Harriet, “I see 
But it is not so very long 








saying it was the last thing he could have 
dreamed of hearing. 

“Unfortunately it is the fact,” answered 
Harriet. “Terrible reverses have come upon 
us, Mr. Arneveldt, during the last few months. 
My father is ruined, and is now lying at home 


perhaps, I was not always so attentive as I 
might have been, I always thought of you as a 
friend.” 


The old man bowed his head. 
“Of course I have no wish to disbelieve 


ill and destitute, with an incurable disease in | such a complimentary assurance. But see how 
his eyes, which must soon render him totally | mistaken people may be! Philip and I thought 


blind; indeed, I might call him so already.| quite the contrary. Philip never said as much, 
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certainly ; he never talks of such things; but 
I know he had the impression that your prefer- 
ence was decidedly for smarter company. I 
am clever at reading people’s thoughts, Miss 
Harriet; and I know that he has felt this 
rather painfully at times.” 

“I did not come here to ask anything of 
Philip,” said Harriet, turning crimson, and 
rising from her chair; “and I am only sorry 
that I ventured to ask a favour of you. I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Arneveldt, but I imagined 
that you had a little regard for my father, and 
that you would have been willing to do us a 
kindness for the sake of old acquaintanceship. 
You used to be very good-natured to me when 
I was a little girl, and when one is in trouble 
it is natural to recollect these trifles. I thought 


| that you might feel in the same way now; but 


I see that I was wrong.” 

“How do you know that?” asked the old 
man, still in the same tone, and with the same 
smile upon his thin lips. “ Do you think 
that Iam not good-natured because I cannot 
lend you money? My dear Miss Harriet, is 
this a place to come to for money? Just ask 
yourself the question. What money would 
you expect to find in a house like this? Con- 
trast it for a moment with ‘The Limes.’ 
You see there are no pretty carpets, and cur- 
tains, and gimcracks here; all the furniture in 
the house would not fetch five pounds. Who 
should know better than you and your father, 
that when people have money they spend it 
—nay, that they sometimes do that even when 
they haven’t got it?” 


Harriet scarcely waited for him to come to | 
She rose, and prepared to take an | 


an end. 
instant departure. 

“ You have given me a very severe lesson, 
Mr. Arneveldt,” she said, “ but I know that I 
have deserved it.” 

“ You are very candid,” he answered, hold- 
ing out his hand; ‘‘and I hope you don’t bear 
me any malice because I am unfortunately 
unable to comply with your wishes.” 

Perhaps his heart was a little softened by 
the disappointment visible in her face. At 
any rate, his voice dropped its sarcastic accent, 
and the lines of his mouth lost their down- 
ward curve as Harriet shook his proffered 
hand. 

“Good morning,” he said ; “you were always 
a bit of a favourite, and I’m glad you don’t 
bear malice.” " 

He went down and let her out, and then re- 
turned to his own room, chuckling all the 
time. 

“She’s a fine girl!” he muttered, “but I 
vowed I would pay her off one day for all her 
impudent airs to Philip. Yes, my boy, I knew 





all about it, though you thought me as dull as 
an owl. But. you’re revenged now! Think 
| of the little simpleton coming here with the 
(notion that I would lend her money for a wild- 
goose scheme like that. No, thank you, my 


sat down to his table again. 

Harriet, on her side, being once more in the 
street, also commented within herself upon the 
interview. 

“It was very cruel to taunt me so,” she 
mused, whilst the tears rose into her eyes. 
“Tf Philip had been there I am sure he would 
not have done it. There is something too 





any one in adversity and reproach them with 
their errors. But what Mr. Arneveldt said 
was, after all, quite true. I did slight my old 
friends for the sake of new ones whom I 
thought grander. I behaved very badly to 
Philip. Yes, I am only reaping what I sowed. 
This is a check in the outset, but it shan’t 
crush me. I am not easily daunted when I 
fix my mind upon a thing. If no one will 
help me I must fight my way alone; and fight 
I will, and conquer too? ” 

She marched home with a firm, rapid step. 
It seemed as though she was actually tramp- 
ling her difficulties beneath her feet, and she 
was astonished to find in how short atime she 
accomplished the long distance, having walked 
all the way to save the expense of riding. 

It was in the same almost defiant spirit that 
she related to Grace the events of the morning. 

“I have lately had more than one bitter 
draught to drink,” she said, “but they only 
whet my appetite. I was terribly frightened at 
| first in having to go to Mr. Arneveldt, but my 
| courage has risen many degrees since morning. 
|I feel ready for anything! If [ 
can’t open a school I must go out as a daily 
governess. And if you will stay with my 
| father, Grace, I will go this very afternoon and 
|enter my name at one of the Governesses’ 
Agency Offices. The sooner it is done the 
| better, for we have no time to lose.” 

She repaired, accordingly, to one of those 
institutions which have sprung up so thickly 





on payment of a fee of five shillings was placed 
upon its books amongst the list of “names, 
|ages, and qualifications,” which figured in the 
| record. 

When she entered the room the lady at the 
table was speaking to some other applicant, 
and as she waited for her turn she could not 
help hearing the entry which was being made, 
—“Thirty-eight years old; experience in teach- 
ing, twenty years.” 
youth would so pass away. 





dear young lady, a thousand thanks!” and he | 


noble in his character to turn round upon | 














in recent years at the west end of London, and | 


She wondered if her own | 
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THE SIMPLE TRUTH. J 


EOPLE in search of a Sewing Machine are 
usually bewildered by the multiplicity of 
such articles pressed upon them, each 
strenuously claiming pre-eminent excel- 
lence on all points. No doubt this mode 

of gaining public attention is shrewd, if not very 
candid, since people are often more influenced by the 
boldness of an assertion than by its proved validity. 

Practically there are but four kinds of Sewing 
Machinery offered to the public for family use: viz., 
the old Chain Stitch, the Double Loop Stitch, the 
Shuttle Stitch, and the Willcox and Gibbs Stitch. The 
first two of these are now but little valued; the third 
declines in popular estimation in proportion as igno- 
rance and prejudice give way to knowledge on the 
subject of Sewing Mechanism; while the fourth is 
steadily rising into universal popularity. 

THE OLD CHAIN STITCH MACHINES, 

In the seam made by these Machines, the crochet stitch or 
knitting stitch (too well known to require description) is 
employed. The mechanism by which this stitch is produced 
is so deficient in principle, that it can never be relied on to 
do, for any length of time, what is required; and as a single 
missed stitch is fatal to the security of a seam, these Machines 
are universally condemned as unfit for any serious work, under 
whatever name they may appear. ‘The Machin 's of this class 
are mostly cheap hand-machines, and in former years they 
were sold in large numbers, to the disappointment and 
annoyance of purchasers. 


THE DOUBLE LOOP STITCH MACHINES. 

The under side of the seam made by these Machines presents 
so formidable a ridge, unless made with a dangerously fine 
under thread, and the machinery is so encumbered with the 
complications attending the use of the double thread, that, 
whether known as “ double loop stitch,” ‘* double lock stitch,” 
*‘ elastic lock stitch,” or by the names of prominent makers of 
the Machines, the stitch and the Machines are fast falling inte 
oblivion, and call for no further notice. 

















These machines fasten the loops of the needle thread on the 
under side of the seam by a single thread passed through the 
loops, and generally left in the line of the seam on the under 
surface. Whether this is effected by a shuttle sent through 
the loops or by the loops being thrown around a bobbin, is 
immaterial as regards the result. This stitch is made by at 
least twenty different Machines, and is properly called the 
‘* shuttle stitch,” though the presuming and somewhat mis- 
leading name of “lock stitch”’ has been artfully appropriated 
by this class of machine. Each of the four kinds of Sewing 
Machines “locks ”’ its stitch in a different manner from the 
others, and any one of them might be as appropriately termed 
‘lock stitch,” as the class that have arrogated to themselves 
that name. In fact the so-called “lock stitch” machines lock 
their stitches in such a manner as to leave the seam very de- 
ficient in elasticity, a most important element in the strength, 
durability, and permanent beauty of the seam; and a serious 
defect of this seam is, that, unlike a lock, it cannot be “ un- 
locked”? when required. Moreover, the so-called f‘ lock stitch ” 
requires for its production complicated machinery which is 
difficult to manage, is constantly getting out of order, involv- 
ing expensive repairs, and wasting the time of the operator as 
well as destroying materials. 


THE WILLCOX AND GIBBS STITCH MACHINES. : 


The seam produced by these Machines has none of the defects 
of those previously mentioned : there is no unreliability (when 
the Genuine American-made Machines are used) resulting from 
missed stitches, as with the old chain stitch; there is no 
crossing of threads, forming a ridge on the under side, as 
with the doub' loop stitch; and there is no want of elasticity, 
as in the shut 2 stitch, or so-called “lock stitch.” . 

In the WitLcox anp Gisss Machines the mechanism em- 
ployed is in the highest degree simple and perfect in con- 
struction, as well as certain and silent in operation. The 
loops receive an important twist as each is passed through thie 
preceding one in the process of fastening the stitch, by which 
the strength and elasticity of the seam are greatly increased, in 
like manner as a twisted rope is stronger and more elastic than 
untwisted strands. A seam is thus produced which is perfect 
in strength, elasticity, beauty, and durability, by a mechanism 
so thoroughly reliable, so perfectly effective, and so entirely 
under control, that a novice or a child may manage it success- 
fully. 
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FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


The Willcox and Gibbs Silent Sewing Machine is offered 
for A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. : 


AFTER A MONTH’S EXPERIENCE has shown whether the 
Machine answers your purpose, you can decide whether you 
will keep it or not. 

Mistake is ImpossIBLE after the Machine has been used for 
a month on practical work, away from the influence of the 
Salesroom, where difficulties are not allowed to arise. 

Tue Wittcox AND GiBBS TRIAL is always at the buyer’s 
own home, to which the Machine is sent carriage paid to the 
nearest station. 

The trial is perfectly free in every respect ; it involves no 
risk, loss, or expense, and no need to buy, or take in exchange 
any machine whatever. 

No payment need be made until after the trial, if satisfactory 


references are given; but many prefer to pay rather than refer 
to their friends, in such cases the money paid in advance is 


promptly reiurded in full, should the Machine be returned 
at the end of the trial month. 











(Pay no money in advance of trial at home to any manu- 
facturer or dealer, without the above guarantee printed or 
written on the invoice, and then only to responsible parties, 


CAUTION. 


The Willcox and Gibbs Silent Sewing Machine is still 
protected by patents, notwithstanding the representations to 
the contrary of ignorant or unscrupulous persons. 


Beware therefore of counterfeits. Beware of Machines 
said to be ‘‘ on the same principle as the Willcox and Gibbs.” 
Beware of those who offer Machines said to be “ equal to the 
genuine Willcox and Gibbs.” : 


The Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine Company intend 
to bring actions for damages against parties who MAKE, SELL, 
or usE Machines infringing their patent rights, 


To avoid imposition, BUY ONLY OF THE MAKERS, or of 
PARTIES PRODUCING A CERTIFIOATE OF AGENOY, for the sale of the 
Genuine Wittcox ann Gress MaAontnes, 





{THE saME MACHINE IS WORKED BY HaNnpD OR FOOT aT PLEASURE. ] \ 


Tz WILLGOX & GIBBS 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


does every kind of Family Sewing more easily, 
more quietly, more beautifully, more perfectly, | 
and every way more satisfactorily than any 
other sewing mechanism yet devised. 








Machines sent carriage paid, so that the trial may be equally and 
perfectly free in every home in the Kingdom. 
Machines of other makers taken in exchange, Easy Terms, &c. 


*,° Send for the Illustrated Price List ; select a suitable style of machine ; and the 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Terms, &c.,” on page 12, will give further particulars. 


; 








Willcox §& Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 


150, CHEAPSIDE, F.C. ai 
135, REGENT STREET, wi LONDON. 
"16, CROSS SIL, Royal Exchange; MANCHESTER, 


Se me 
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NEURALINE, 


S za 





THE INSTANT CURE FOR (E> 
TIC-DOLOUREUX, Mr. Edgar, Butt Lighthouse, Island of Lewes, writes to hes. 
NEURALGIA, 3 Q y Sir James Matheson, Nov. 24, 1869 :-— Aa 
TOOTHACHE, | < - Zz “Mrs, I dgar cannot express her thanks to Lady Matheson Hh i 
SCIATICA, GOUT, z ra] z - mnie = etoangan It — ; phan eucoesatal H " 
RHEUMATISM, (Za remedy she has ever applied. The relief experienced is 


almost instantaneous.” 
Prepared by LEATH & ROSS, Homeopathic Chemists, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 9, Vere Street, W. Sold by all Druggists in Bottles at 1s. 1): 1, and 2s, 9d. 


The Cuts show Nerve-centres, and where Neuraline should be applied. 


QAKEY'S NON-MERCURIAL S 


For Cleansing and Polishing Silver, Electro-Plate, Plate Glass, Marble, &c. Tablets, 6d. each, 




















cy ed y 


OAKEY'S WELLINGTON K 


Prepared expressly for the Patent Knife Cleaning Machines, India-rubber and Buff Leather Knife Boards. Knives constantly 
cleansed with it have a brijhant polish equal to new cutlery. Sold in Packets, 3d, each; and Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s, 6d., and 4s. each. 


DAKEY'S INDIA RUBBER K 


Prevent friction in cleaning, and injury tothe Knife. Price from ls. 6d. each. Oakey’s Wellington Knife Polish should be used with 
the boards, Sold everywhere by Grocers, Ironmongers, Brushmukers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c. 














Wholesale:—JOHN OAKEY and SONS 
Manufacturers of Emery, Emery Cloth, Black-lead, Cabinet Glass Paper, &c., Wellington Mills, 
172, Blackfriars Road, London, 





TRACTS AND LEAFLETS ISSUED BY THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


The Secretary will be happy to supply Members of the Aseociation with any of the following Tracts and Leaflets free 
for circulation, and to Non-Subecribers at the price marked against them :— 


Tract No. I. LeaFurt No. 1. 
Must we Confess? By the Rev. W.F. Taytor,LL.D., | Extract from a Review of Dr. Hook’s Lives 
Incumbent of St. Silas’s, Liverpool. 1s. 6d. per 100. ot the Archbishops ot Canterbury. 8d. per 100, 
Tract No. II. Larter No. 2. 
The Christian Priesthood. By the Rev. W.F, | What does the Church of England teach on 
TayLoR, LL.D., Incumbent ot St. Silas’s, Liverpool. 1s. 6d. the Sacrament of as Lord's — er? 8Svo. 6d. per 100. 
JEAFLET No. 3. 
r 100, . 
” Tract No. III. Apostolic Succession. 8vo. 8d. per 100, 
Prayers for the Dead. By the Rev. W. F. Taytor, Lrarizt No, 4. 


Is. 6d. per 100. Lord Sandon on Sace m Ne B 8vo. 1s. per 100, 


LEAFLE1 Nc 5. 
What did our Reformers Teach? 8vo. 8d, 


LL.D., Incumbent of St. Silas’s, Liverpool. 
Tract No. LY. 
The Teaching of the Ritualists not the 


Teaching of the ¢ hurch of England. 3s. per 100. per 100. | 
TRact No. V. : | Read, Mark, Learn, and Digest what 

Evening Communion. By the Rev. R. P. Braxe- Ritualiem is! 8vo. 50 copies tor 9d.; per post, 1Ud.; or 
ney, D.D., LL.D., Incumbent of Christ Church, Claugh- | singly, id. 
ton, Birkenhead. 1s. 6d. per 100. ee LEAFLET No. 7. 

Tract No, VI. Read, Mark, Learn, and Digest what 

Gospel Freedom and Priestly Tyranny. 3s. Puseyism is! 8yvo, 60 copies for 9d ; per post, 10d.; or 
per 100. , : singly, 4d. : 

Tract No. VII. LEAFLET No. 8. 

The Dogmatic Teaching of Bible Truths. First Address of the Lay Members of the 
By the Rev. E. Garputt, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Council of the Church Association to the People of Eng- 
Church, Surbiton. 1s. 6d. per 100. land. 8vo. 1s. for 25 copies; per post, 1s. 3d.; singly, 4d 

Tract No. VIII. Learist No. 9. 


Address of the Lay Members of the 
Council of the Church Association to the People of Eng. 
land. 8yo. 60 copies tor 1s.; per post, 1s. 3d.; singly, ld 

LEAFLET No, 10, 

The Plan of the Campaign. Leading Article 
from the Church Times, the acknowledged organ of the 
Ritualists, March 30, 1867. 8yo, 10s. per 1,000, 


— 


CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 14, BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


The Priesthood of the Lord Jesus Christ, | Second 
and of His Members. Whatisit? ‘ We have an Altar.” 
What does it mean? 3s. per 100. 

Tract No. X. 

Results of Appeals to the Ecclesiastical Courts 

in Ritual Cases. To be obtained at the Office of the Church. 
Price 2d, each. 














EPPS’S 


(, rateful sy OE ni COCOA. 


J. E. & Co. also wee) EPPS’S MILKY COCOA (Cocoa & Condensed Milk). 


(thin ee) CACAO! N E. 


J.E.& Co. also prepare EPPS ‘S MILKY CACAOINE (Cacaoine & Condensed Milk). 


ie ne C H O C O LAT E, 


J.E.& Co.also prepare EPPS’S MILKY CHOCOLATE (Chocolate & Condensed Milk), 











For Blancmange, Custards, Puddings, 
I se eee Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most 
wholesome and easily digestible food 


Obtained the only Prize Medals for Purity and 
J Sr surly 80 for Children and Invalids. 


Excellence of Quality, 


' LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN, 1865. 1S RECOMMENDED BY 
THE ONLY SttveR Mgpat—tue Hicgurst Awarpv, THE BARON VON LIEBIG, President of the Royal 
PaRIS, 1867. Academy of Sciences of Bavaria. 


ao ad a EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S., Medical Officer 


: ; of Health, St. James's, Westminster, 
Their Genuine and Double Superfine ave the qualities 


particularly recommended Jor Family use. “THE LANCET.” 


RETAIL BY ALL GROCERS AND OILMEN, &c., AND 
Wholesale: J. & J. COLMAN, 108, Cannon Street, London, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


—~CSo_pD MEDAL STARCH — 


/Y* PARINACEOUS FOOD « jor 
INFANTS, SaRRE". SAI 


Distinguished from ajl others by its richness in Earthy Phosphates, which 

are wholly wauting in Sago, Arrowroot, Corn-tlour, &c., Lo vy 

are absolutely essential tor the promotion of sound 

teeth and strong bones, The Entire Wheat — 

Flonr is tharonzhly “cooked” and 

erfectly digestible, even __, (ed 
y very YOUE 5S 


































This 
Food is the most 


infants. 
: “ nourishing and tasty 
= Light Food for use in the sick room, | 
socially during recovery from exhausting 


illness. Jt is an invaluable diet for nursing mothers, 
7 and shonld always be used when @ strengthening, but not, 
ctleuntioting diet is indicated. 


io 
Sold by Chemists, &c. in 3d., 6d., I/- pkts. & 3/- tins.' 


pe cor.5 2gked 
es Orlando Jones#2)-Rice Starch 4 
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